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EDITORIALS 


Volume Ninety Our journal is entering upon its ninetieth year of 
uninterrupted publication. Among the educational 
journals published in our country today, LurHeran Epucation is the oldest. 
Let us look down the corridor of time, back to the year 1865, and see 
J. C. W. Lindemann, the president of the newly established teachers’ seminary 
at Addison, Ill., put the finishing touches to the manuscript of the first issue 
of the Evangelisch-Lutherisches Schulblatt. He has just completed the fore- 
word and laid it on the sizable stack of sheets written by him in longhand. 
He gives us permission to read that foreword, and from it we glean the 
following principles and guidelines which the first editor had made basic for 
his editorial policy. 

Lindemann conceives of the new journal as a medium for in-service training 
of Lutheran teachers. He considers it unthinkable for anyone to assume the 
responsible position of a teacher without the conviction that the knowledge 
which he has acquired in a few years at the seminary is all-sufficient for him; 
but rather to feel constrained to grow in knowledge, be a real student of the 
subjects which he teaches, become more proficient in methods, and gain a 
greater insight into child nature and its development. He observes that only 
a fickle spirit, one interested in serving himself, “a silly fool, who has not yet 
the slightest idea of his own limitations, will be self-satisfied.” 

The first editor calls attention to the forces of evil which confuse the minds 
of men in matters pertaining to the education of youth. The disciples of these 
forces denounce religious instruction in schools. They want the schools to be 
divorced from the influence of the church; they scoff at education which has 
as one of its objectives the preparation for yonder life; their slogan is, “Let 
us train youth so that it will recognize the dignity of man and man’s great 
potentialities.” 

Those whom this periodical is to serve, writes Lindemann, have a right 
to inquire in what spirit and on what principles the new publication will be 
edited. In answer to that question the editor states that, as God gives grace, 
every line of the contents shall be in harmony with the great prayer of all 
Christians taught them by the Lord Himself: “Hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come.” 
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The first editor lays down the objectives of the new journal. He states that 
primary attention shall be given to the parish school. Everything pertaining 
to it, the position of the teacher, the school’s relationship to the congregation, 
the curriculum, methods of teaching, discipline —all of that shall receive 
attention. But also the training of children in the home, which precedes that 
of the school or proceeds alongside it either by supporting it or hindering its 
effectiveness, shall not be lost sight of. The interests of higher education shall 
not be sidestepped, but shall receive attention as needed and as space will 
allow. From the history of education the periodical shall glean old and new 
material for the instruction, comfort, and amusement of the readers. Biog- 
raphies of good and bad teachers shall be presented to serve either as examples 
or as warnings. The condition of the schools in our own country and in other 
lands shall be discussed and illuminated. Good and poor books are to be 
reviewed and either recommended or disapproved. 

Changes have taken place since Professor Lindemann penned his mem- 
orable foreword to the first issue of our professional journal for teachers. 
Twice the periodical has changed its name, and for the past several decades 
it speaks to its readers exclusively in the English tongue. It has expanded its 
scope by giving regular attention and specific emphasis to the needs and 
problems of Lutheran secondary and higher education as well as to the sup- 
plementary agencies widely used in the Church today, especially the Sunday 
school and the vacation Bible school. But its original objectives still stand, 
and they were the basis on which the editorial staff in its plenary meeting this 
past June has planned and outlined the current, ninetieth volume. __ T. K. 


Babble After sitting in meetings for several weeks and listening to seem- 

ingly endless debate, it is a simple matter to reach the conclusion 
that people find it very difficult to understand one another. A word apparently 
means whatever the speaker wants it to mean. The hearer interprets it in 
the light of his own experiences, which may be quite different from those 
of the speaker. 

The enemies of any organized group, whether it is political, social, or 
religious, are aware of the chaotic conditions which result from differences 
in the interpretation of words, and they achieve their objectives in part by 
adding to the misunderstandings. 

A few words which have been abused to the point of seriously damaging 
the Church and the State are —tolerance, nationalism, democracy, and 
Christianity. 

“Tolerance” is growing to mean — shut your eyes to anything and every- 
thing that happens. Let the people do the things they want to do. Be tolerant! 
What a picnic the sons of Satan are having by hiding behind the disguise of 
tolerance. —Some people have even gone so far as to insinuate that in the 


interest of tolerance we must admit every child who makes application to our . 
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parochial schools. To do otherwise would be discrimination. Let us not ruin 
our schools by being the followers of tolerance fanatics. If we admit someone 
to our schools, it must be for the purposes for which our schools are intended. 

Another much abused and misused word is “nationalism.” Herbert Hoover 
stated, “Fuzzy-minded intellectuals have sought to brand nationalism as a sin 
against mankind.” On the contrary, it is a “great spiritual force.” — World 
War I and World War II placed the United States in the middle of the arena 
of international affairs. We assumed responsibility for a world we little 
understood. It became fashionable to promote the interests of others, what- 
ever those interests may have been. Anyone who spoke against these acts 
was branded an infamous nationalist. If people would only keep their feet 
on the ground and not be swayed by every wind! 

Then there is the word “democracy.” When the Soviet Union was being 
embraced by the United States, the representatives of the politburo marched 
across our country defining democracy in terms of Communism. Democracy 
grew to mean rights without parallel responsibilities, materialism, and author- 
itarianism in the supposed interest of the common good. Confusion has now 
reached the stage at which almost any act is now defended under the term 
“democracy.” To completely deflate your adversary in a debate, just say, “But 
my way is the democratic approach.” Few people would know whether it is 
or it isn’t; so you can’t lose. 

Finally, we reach the word “Christianity.” We say that we are a Christian 
people in a Christian country. Is that true? To be a Christian may mean 
practically anything ranging from grandmother’s having gone to church on 
festival Sundays to her believing in Jesus as the Son of God and Savior of the 
world. 

What do we need to correct the abuses? A wave of intolerance which will 
incite us to counteract all the chaos and confusion resulting from misuse of 


terms. Let us have and use a language which is clearly comprehended by all. 
HG: 


Lutheran Education Week? To emphasize we underline! The Lu- 
Why? theran Church is a teaching Church. 


The Savior’s command to make dis- 
ciples by teaching the nations to observe what Christ has commanded has 
long been put into practice. For more than a hundred years we have had 
the Lutheran elementary school. Why do we have a Lutheran Education 
Week? 

To emphasize we underline! 

Too often the Lutheran elementary school has been taken for granted. 
Because of this fact it sometimes has functioned half forgotten in a little 
corner in the parish. Sometimes it has had to fight a full scale war for its 
existence. Sometimes it quietly has gone under. 

To give people an opportunity to underline and therefore to emphasize the 
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importance of parish education to a living, growing church, the eleventh 
Lutheran Education Week will be observed September 19—25. 

A progressive church should be using every opportunity to expand and 
improve its parish-education program because so much rides on it. Every | 
member must learn the basic fundamentals of the Christian doctrine. Every — 
member of the parish must continue to “grow in grace and the knowledge of — 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Every member must continue in the Apostles’ doctrine. — 
If he is to learn these things, the church must teach them. ! 

In an active educational program, church and school buildings become | 
tools. Lutheran elementary schools, Lutheran high schools, Sunday schools, 
Saturday schools, released-time religion classes, vacation Bible schools, and 
Bible classes become channels through which the Word of the Lord comes to 
the learner. The families, the church organizations, become laboratories 
where the Gospel of grace is observed, tried, and put to work. 

To emphasize we underline! 

Lutheran Education Week gives us an opportunity to underline each item 
we have in our whole religious education stockpile. In the process of under- 
lining we call attention to the blessings we have already received. In addition, 
we point out the areas where we need to work harder. And every parish 
has some weak spots that need to be improved. 

Let’s underline — 


1. We want to give our children the best possible Christian education. 
We want Jesus present in school as well as at home and at church. 

2. We want to give our adults the best possible Christian education. 
We want to make our homes and our churches work for God. 

3. We want to give our church the best possible Christian education. 
We want the Lutheran church to carry the Savior’s teaching command 
and make ours a well-informed and God-dedicated church. J. F.C. 


Supply of Musicians Statistics pertaining to the assignment of calls 
Short of Demand in spring show that requests for church musi- 
cians were far above the supply available. Of 
the 162 calls for men graduates, 104 requested church musicians. Ability 
ratings specified in these requests were as follows: 
12 superior organists 53 good 29 satisfactory 
3 good to superior 7 satisfactory to good 


River Forest and Seward were able to supply 80 men graduates who can 
serve as organists. 


The status of women is shown by the following data: 


Requests for women graduates 261 
Organists necessary 20 
Assistant organists desirable but not necessary 50 


Women graduates available who can serve as 
organists (River Forest and Seward) 84 
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Obviously, the above report has a number of implications. Here are some 
of them. 

In the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod the congregations with elemen- 
tary schools of their own, in a number of cases, are in need of men and 
women teacher college graduates who can be of service also as church or- 
ganists or church choir leaders or both. These churches desire our teachers 
to function as church musicians for two reasons: (1) Our teachers have had 
theological and musical training at River Forest and Seward for the office 
of church musician, an ideal background for their work in the church service; 
(2) teacher church musicians are an economic necessity for practically all our 
churches maintaining a Christian day school. 

The number of requests for church musicians is smaller than the number 
of graduates requested for our schools. This fact seems to indicate (a) that 
no longer do our churches with schools require just about every teacher to 
serve as a church musician, as in years ago; but (b) that specialization and 
division of labor among school faculties apparently account for the difference 
noted in the tabulation; (c) that evidently, the larger turnover of women 
teachers and the local situation, financial and otherwise, explain the greater 
demand for women graduates (261) than men graduates (162). 

It is further clear that our congregations want more men teachers in charge 
of music in the church than women teachers. Why this emphasis on male 
church musicians? Simply because many of our women teachers become 
married and sooner or later leave teaching, church music, and other spheres 
of service in the church for new careers as wives and mothers. Thus the 
relatively short tenure of office of our women teachers explains why some of 
our congregations look to our male teachers as church musicians for obvious 
reasons. Of course, there are some women teachers who serve their churches 
for a relatively long period of time. Then, too, there are those former women 
teachers who at one time or another continue to serve their parish in the field 
of church music not only very acceptably, but, in given instances, also out- 
standingly well. 

If the need for good male teacher-church musicians is not met, there is 
grave danger that some congregations may resort to other means to solve 
their problem. Thus, for example, it is entirely possible that a church may be 
tempted to employ an organist choirmaster who is a good musician in general 
but not a good church musician. Under the leadership of such a person, the 
emphasis would be mainly on the musical, instead of the spiritual, aspects 
of organ playing, choral work, and singing of the congregation. Long 
experience has taught us that a good church musician is ideally a sincere 
Christian who is of the same religious persuasion as the congregation he 
serves, is theologically trained, is well-grounded in sacred music as well as 
church history, and, of course, at the same time musically competent as 
organist or choirmaster or both. 

In some localities, organists are wanted who can not only play a church 
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service in a most edifying way but also accompany technically difficult and 
musically challenging choral music. Besides, they should be able to serve 
efficiently as recital organists at least on the local level. After all, what does 
it profit a congregation to have superior choirs and organs if it has not a 
superior choir director and organist? 

Other congregations reportedly are content with church organists ranging 
from satisfactory to superior. Conversely, it appears our people are quite dis- 
contented and unhappy if they must put up with an unsatisfactory organist. 
Undoubtedly, this is a healthy sign. No longer is a parish satisfied to have 
that precious Jewel, the Word of God, set in an unworthy musical frame in 
public worship. Music, also from a general cultural point of view, has made 
itself felt in our personal as well as educational and church life. 

Why is there not a sufficient supply of church musician graduates on hand 
when calls are distributed? 

There are, without a doubt, many answers to this question. As the number 
of graduates from Seward and River Forest is not large enough to supply all 
our classrooms with teachers, so also the total number of graduates available 
to fill the posts in church music is insufficient. Probably when we have more 
students preparing themselves for the teaching ministry in our Church, we 
may also have more men and women equipping themselves for the musical 
ministry. It will be well to remember, however, that not all our graduates 
are endowed with musical gifts by their Maker. Some graduates have prac- 
tically no musical abilities or inclinations, yet they will serve their people well 
in other capacities. Dare we reject or exclude the nonmusical from the Lu- 
theran teaching profession? — Other graduates might have achieved some 
musical competence as church musicians by dint of hard work. Why didn’t 
they do so? Perhaps they hoped they would not be required to serve as 
church musicians in their future parish. Still other graduates may have over- 
looked the fact that our congregations by and large need more general prac- 
titioners than specialists in certain curricular or extracurricular subjects, and 
so on ad libitum. 

What can be done to meet the demand for more teacher church musicians? 

First of all, we naturally look to our two teachers colleges at River Forest 
and Seward to supply us with the kind of men we want as church musicians. 
We know that our faculties and particularly our departments of music at these 
colleges are constantly and conscientiously striving to prepare an ever larger 
number of students to function as church musicians. To help these young 
people get off to a right start, our seminaries seek to train them in the use of 
music primarily as an aid to worship and as a handmaiden to religion. In- 
cidentally, at this point we remind ourselves that we cannot expect River 
Forest and Seward to be also conservatories of music. However, we can 
expect that our two teachers’ colleges will attempt to train the largest possible 
number of their students as adequate church musicians. 

Next, we must embark upon a program of recruitment which best will 
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meet the needs of the Church. Wherever we observe a good prospect for 
the office of teacher-church musician, we ought to encourage this prospect to 
become interested in the field of teaching and music in our parishes. Such 
recruitment of a prospect may take place before he has reached high school; 
certainly his interest should be kept alive and increased throughout his high 
school years. Perhaps the local teacher(s) and pastor(s) can do some ground- 
work by developing in the prospect a love for good church music, instrumental 
as well as vocal. His studies in music preliminary to his matriculation at 
Seward or River Forest can be wisely directed. Above all, in-service teacher- 
church musicians by their spiritual and musical life can and ought to be 
examples worthy of emulation by the young prospect. 

Perhaps a congregation can keep or reclaim a former teacher-church musi- 
cian for service in the field of church music. If necessary, attendance at church 
music workshops in River Forest, Seward, Valparaiso, or other places could 
be arranged for the ex-church musician. 

Finally, when we pray for laborers in the harvest, let us bear in mind the 
need for consecrated and competent church musicians. For, in the final anal- 
ysis, the ministry of music is rooted in the ministry of the Word. 

HERBERT D. BRUENING 


The Devotional Attitude Have you ever been annoyed by people 
who whisper in church? 


Sometimes we forget the rite of solemn dedication we celebrated when 
we opened the new church for the first time. Perhaps that event has faded 
too far into the past. Perhaps the customs of local churchgoers have erased 
the respect one should have for the house of God. 

To teach children proper reverence and respect for God and His house 
is a real privilege of the pastor and the teacher of the parish. Proper attitudes, 
proper behavior can be taught to all. 

The customs which some parishes have could be copied by others. In some 
parishes people spend the time before the opening of the service in meditation 
and prayer. To encourage this practice the organist plays suitable music. 
Pastors tell the newly confirmed adults how to act in the house of God. 

Preparing children for proper behavior in church is a real challenge. Some 
congregations have Wednesday morning services specifically designed for the 
children. The pastor wears his vestments, uses a regular order of service 
(usually matins), and preaches a sermon. Children sing in the choir, take 
up a collection, and assume other important duties in the church. Thus both 
the pastor and the teacher have an opportunity to teach children how to 
meditate, pray, and develop a real reverence for God. The children who 
learn the devotional attitude early may very well be among those who sincerely 
say: “I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” They will bless you for the effort you made to teach them the devo- 


tional attitude. J7F.C: 


Follow Him! 


HERMAN W. SCHAARS 


“Rabbi, we know that Thou art a Teacher come from God,” John 3:2 


Teaching is our profession. It is a 
trying task. But it is a glorious task. 
It is a glorious task because we are 
Christian teachers. We teach the 
Word of God. We lead children to 
Christ, their Savior. We train our 
pupils in holiness of life. This is as 
God commands. Christian education 
is true education. 

But we teachers are sinful mortals, 
every one of us. To teach and train 
aright we need continual guidance, 
encouragement. We pray for wisdom, 
zeal, and faith. We pray for firmness 
paired with meekness. We pray for 
love, patience, and endurance. We 
pray for cheerfulness and kindliness. 
“If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not; and it 
shall be given you” (James 1:5). 
What a reassuring promise given by 
One who is ever faithful! When you 
stand perplexed at a crossroad, in- 
quire within yourself, reflectively, 
“What would Jesus do if He stood 
here?” Follow Him! He was the 
greatest Teacher of all times, a Model 
to whom every teacher may turn for 
guidance. 

What made Jesus so great a 
Teacher? In the Gospels there are 
nearly 200 references to Jesus as a 
Teacher. Just a few will be presented 
to lift up the heart that may be 
drooping. 

What was the attitude of Jesus 
towards children? Jesus loved chil- 
dren. Jesus loved them dearly. Recall 


the scene when they brought young 
children to Him. It had been a stren- 
uous day. Jesus was weary. His dis- 
ciples were concerned; Jesus needed 
a rest. We hear Jesus say: “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not” (Mark 10:14). What 
an endearing sight that now unfolds! 
He takes them up in His arms, puts 
His hands upon them, and _ blesses 
them. 


Jesus yearned to save the souls of 
children. What pathos is bound up 
in His words: “Whoso shall offend one 
of these little ones which believe in 
Me, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and 
that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea” (Matt. 18:6). Again Jesus 
appears to His disciples on the shore 
of the Sea of Tiberias. He has risen 
from the dead. Soon He'll ascend into 
heaven. The children, His lambs, are 
His concern. “Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou Me more than these? ... 
Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee. .. . “Feed My lambs.” (John 
21:15.) 

What were Jesus’ teaching methods? 

A multitude had assembled on a 
hillside. These Jews know the Law 
of God; letterwise, however. The 
deeper, spiritual meaning of the Law 
was not appreciated. Note how Jesus 
proceeds from the known to the un- 
known. “Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time: Thou shalt 
not kill; and, Whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment. . 
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But I say unto you that whosoever 
is angry with his brother without a 
cause shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment.” (Matt. 5:21, 22.) 

Jesus was adept in visual instruc- 
tion. Again the multitude on the hill- 
side — Matthew 5, 6, and 7. Jesus’ 
topic: The uselessness of cares. A ra- 
ven wings across the horizon. Jesus 
says: “Consider the ravens, for they 
neither sow nor reap, which have 
neither storehouse nor barn; and God 
feedeth them; how much more are ye 
better than the fowls!” (Luke 12:24.) 
Jesus picks up a flower. All eyes are 
riveted upon that lily. “Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow. They 
toil not, neither do they spin; and yet 
I say unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. If then God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which today is and to- 
morrow is cast in the oven, shall He 
not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith!” (Matt. 6:28, 29.) 

Jesus had taken three disciples to 
the Mount of Transfiguration. The 
same three had witnessed the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter. Now the disciples 
in a haughty mood inquire: “Who 
is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven?” (Matt. 18:1.) A lesson on 
humility must be taught. Jesus places 
a little child in the midst of them. 
“Whosoever shall humble himself as 
this little child, the same is the great- 
est in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
18:4). 

Jesus is at the Temple, on Sol- 
omon’s Porch. Priests and rabbis ap- 
proach Him. They bring a woman 
taken in adultery. They seek to tempt 
the sublime Teacher. “Moses in the 
Law commanded us that such should 


be stoned; but what sayest Thou?” 
(John 8:5.) Jesus stoops down. He 
writes on the ground. All crowd 
about, eager to see the handwriting. 
“He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her” (John 
8:7). Conscience-stricken they re- 
treat, the oldest taking the lead, one 
by one, even unto the last. 

Parables are earthly stories with 
heavenly meanings. Matthew relates 
more than twenty that Jesus told. The 
13th chapter is especially replete with 
them. A certain lawyer stood up to 
inquire, “Who is my _ neighbor?” 
(Luke 10:29.) The parable of the 
Good Samaritan answered that ques- 
tion most strikingly. 

Publicans and sinners drew near to 
hear Jesus. The Pharisees and scribes 
murmured, “This Man receiveth sin- 
ners and eateth with them” (Luke 
15:2). A lesson on repentance is due. 
The parable of the Prodigal Son is 
told. The wayward son returns home. 
He will say: “Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven and in thy sight and 
am no more worthy to be called thy 
son. Make me as one of thy hired 
servants.” (Luke 15:18, 19.) The 
father sees the son coming. He has 
yearned to see him back. He runs to 
meet him, falls on his neck, and kisses 
him. “Likewise there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth” (Luke 
15:10). 

Jesus taught authoritatively. Mat- 
thew declares, “He taught them as 
one having authority” (Matt. 7:29). 
He was a Biblical Teacher. When 
tempted in the wilderness by Satan, 
he withstood each assault with “Thus 
it is written.” When the Sadducees 
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denied the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, He firmly and unflinchingly tells 
them: “Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God. 
Have ye not read that which was 
spoken unto you by God, saying, God 
is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living?” (Matt. 22:29, 30.) 

Tender as He was with the meek, 
the penitent, He was uncompromising 
with the hardhearted, the impenitent. 
The self-righteous Pharisees hear Him 
pronounce their doom in no uncertain 
terms; the defilers of the Temple flee 
before His scourge. 

The example of Jesus is a source of 
comfort and strength to us. Disap- 
pointment and discouragement do 
cross our paths. How did Jesus fare? 
His class numbered twelve; only 
twelve; a selected twelve. No text- 
books. No daily schedule. He was 
with His students day and night. He 
slept with them. He walked with 
them. They had the greatest Teacher, 
yet what a poor showing they made 
at the time of the examinations! In 
the storm on the sea, Jesus feels con- 
strained to ask: “Why are ye so fear- 
ful, O ye of little faith?” (Matt. 8:26.) 
Even the best pupils did poorly in 
that test. Peter, walking on the sea, 
is rebuked by the question: “O thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt?” (Matt. 14:31.) When 5,000 
had to be fed, Philip bungles up his 
arithmetic, saying: “IT'wo hundred 
pennyworth is not sufficient for them 
that every one of them may take a 
little” (John 6:7). Complete failure! 

It was a three-year course. What 
happened at the final examination? 
One disciple, for the price of a slave, 
hands his Teacher over to the en- 


emies. Was the Teacher at fault? 
Three of the pupils who were espe- 
cially close, sleep while their Teacher 
is in greatest agony of soul. One lies, 
“I do not know the Man” (Matt. 
26:72). Thomas wants to see and feel 
before he'll believe. One may ask, 
“Did the course pay?” No fault with 
the Teacher. He was perfect. The 
sinful weakness of the human flesh, 
as we see it in school every day, was 
manifesting itself time and time again. 

Pentecost comes. The Holy Spirit 
lifts up these disciples. Peter delivers 
a courageous sermon. Three thousand 
are converted. Peter becomes one of 
the greatest Apostles. He lays down 
his life for his Teacher. Every disciple 
goes out to witness zealously, facing 
a martyr’s death. Some of our former 
pupils, most troublesome in school, 
are now consecrated workers in the 
Kingdom. 

Despite all kinds of sad experiences 
we must not despair. We must not 
lose heart. We proceed afresh. We 
go on with renewed eagerness. We 
carry out the glorious work of being 
Christian teachers with great joy. We 
cherish the image of the ideal 
Teacher, Jesus, the Teacher come 
from God. We pray: 

Wisdom and zeal and faith impart, 

Firmness with meekness, from above, 
To bear Thy people on our heart 

And love the souls whom Thou dost 

love; 
To watch and pray and never faint 

By day and night strict guard to keep, 
To warn the sinner, cheer the saint, 

Nourish Thy lambs, and feed Thy 

sheep. 

Then, when our work is finished here, 
We may in hope our charge resign. 
When the Chief Shepherd shall appear, 
O God, may they and we be Thine! 


My Philosophy of Education 
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METAPHYSICS 

“In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth” (Gen. 1:1). 

“All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything made 
that was made” (John 1:3). 

“Through faith we understand that 
the worlds were framed by the Word 
of God” (Heb. 11:8). 

Despite the claims of some scien- 
tists to the contrary, the Word of God 
as revealed in Holy Writ, the Bible, 
describes for me the origin of the 
cosmos in a manner which violates no 
actual or demonstrable proofs of 
scientists. 

All other theories of metaphysics 
are of an evolutionistic nature. They 
ascribe to mere chance or to a happy 
coincidence of favorable  circum- 
stances the developments that have 
taken place to produce the marvels 
of mineral, plant, animal, and human 
life. Their acceptance requires far 
more faith than does the Bible rev- 
elation. 

By contrast, acceptance of the crea- 
tionistic view is in full harmony with 
belief in an omniscient and omnip- 
otent God, evidence for which is sup- 
plied and demonstrated in every blade 
of grass, every hair follicle, every or- 
gan, member, and sense of every crea- 
ture on earth. 

A study of any of the natural or 
physical sciences, it would seem, un- 
dergirds and substantiates belief in 
nothing less than an omniscient and 
omnipotent Designer and Creator of 
the many otherwise incomprehensible 
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mysteries and phenomena that abound 
everywhere. 

By accepting the Genesis account 
of origins we acknowledge that the 
Bible has an authority which many 
modern educators and scientists — 
those who worship the “goddess of 
reason” — refuse or hesitate to accept. 
However, acceptance of the creation- 
istic explanation implies an author- 
itarianism which for me, does not 
violate principles of logical reasoning. 

A mystery, indeed, when viewed by 
finite mind! But nothing less than 
“childlike” logic when viewed in the 
light of faith in a Supreme Being who 
is above and beyond what we are able 
to comprehend and fathom. 


EPISTEMOLOGY 


My philosophy of education is 
rooted in divine revelation, the Bible, 
though it grants both human reason 
and scientific knowledge their proper 
place in developing methods and de- 
termining goals for conducting the 
educative process. 

Wherever the exploration of areas 
of human learning have been left 
open to the mind of man, there the 
evidence of science and the postulates 
of reason find their place. The Chris- 
tian educator not only admits divine 
revelation as a source of knowledge; 
he regards it as the only absolutely 
reliable, infallible, and inviolable 
source. He believes that God, who 
speaks in the Bible, cannot err, but 
that the evidences of science and the 
postulates of reason are subject to 
error. Therefore he makes the truths 
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of divine revelation and their applica- 
tions the fundamental premises in his 
philosophy of education. He recog- 
nizes that although science and reason 
have no cure to offer for the world’s 
ills, they have certainly made innu- 
merable contributions to man’s wel- 
fare. 

What are the truths of divine rev- 
elation on which the Christian edu- 
cator focuses attention? They are, 
briefly summarized, the following: 

There is a God, and only one God, 
yet there are three Persons in the one 
divine essence. He created man and 
the universe by His almighty power, 
and He willed that man should make 
the earth subservient to himself. God 
created the first human beings, Adam 
and Eve, in His own image, that is, 
in perfect holiness and righteousness. 
But Adam and Eve disobeyed God's 
will and sinned. God punished them 
and their descendants with death and 
the countless evils which since the fall 
of Adam and Eve attend every human 
being from the cradle to the grave. 
Every descendant of Adam and Eve is 
born in sin, is under the wrath of God, 
and is not, as Rousseau and his dis- 
ciples maintain, “perfect as he comes 
from the hand of the Creator.” Moved 
by His grace through the sacrifice of 
His own Son, Jesus Christ, God par- 
doned the transgressions of the entire 
human family, and He grants that 
pardon to everyone who believes and 
is baptized and thus by faith accepts 
the merits of Jesus Christ. Such a 
person is a new creature. He is eager 
to live close to God and with the 
Savior. He leads a life of prayer and 
reads and meditates on God’s revealed 
Word. He frequently attends and lib- 
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erally supports a church in which the 
truths of divine revelation are taught 
in their purity, he often partakes of 
Holy Communion, and he helps to 
spread the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
throughout the world. The assurance 
that God is his loving Father buoys 
him up even in the darkest moments 
of life, for it holds out to him the hope 
of eternal life in the presence of his 
Savior and a glorious resurrection of 
his mortal body. Such a child of God 
strives also to live in God-pleasing 
relationship with his fellow men, re- 
gardless of their race, color, and social 
status. Love is the basic principle in 
these relationships. Love, not friend- 
ship, as Aristotle held; not duty for 
duty’s sake, as Kant reasoned; not 
utilitarian considerations, as Mill 
urged; but love, love which at least 
faintly approximates in purity and 
selflessness the love which Jesus man- 
ifested in His life and by His death.* 

The Bible has been found to have 
solidity and verity by countless thou- 
sands in past ages, by the great and 
the small, by the lettered and the 
illiterate alike. In unmistakable lan- 
guage it answers the three great ques- 
tions of life: Whence came IP Why 
am I here? Whither go IP It gives 
purpose to life; motivates and directs 
action throughout life; breeds con- 
fidence, joy, and security; removes 
doubt and fear regarding the after- 
life. 

ETHICS AND AIMS 

The Christian educator makes these 
divine truths and their application the 
ends and aims toward which he daily 


* General Course of Study for Lutheran 
Schools (St. Louis: Concordia, 1943), p. 2. 
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directs the thoughts and activities of 
his pupils. Mere knowledge of a body 
of dogma is not sufficient. It is the 
implementation and integration of the 
substance or subject matter into the 
life of the learner, effecting changes 
in his actions and attitudes, in his 
relationship with his fellow men, in 
his thinking about the affairs of the 
world all about him, in the spirit 
with which he approaches his tasks. 
These are the goals of his teaching. 

Stated in outline form, as shown 
below, the objectives of a program of 
Christian education show themselves 
to be concerned with outcomes based 
on understanding four major subjects 
covering both time and eternity. They 
deal with God, the person himself, 
society, and the material or natural 
resources which are to be utilized in 
the service of God and man. 

Furthermore, they affect the Chris- 
tian, in whatever role or position he 
finds himself. They recognize the 
multiplicity of services which man 
can render in the field of labor, art, 
science, industry, etc. All posses- 
sions, whether tangible or intangible, 
whether in the form of time, talent, 
or treasure, are to be placed into the 
service of God and man. They give 
attention to family and civic respon- 
sibilities, recognizing both parents 
and government officials as represent- 
atives of God in conducting the affairs 
of temporal existence. A statement of 
these objectives follows: 


OBJECTIVES OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


I. Knowledge of God 
A. Understandings 
1. Attributes 
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Loving, merciful, just, all-know- 
ing, all-powerful, eternal. 
2. Work 
a. Creation. 
b. Salvation from an eternity of 
perdition as a result of sin. 
c. Making me a Christian. 


B. Implications 
1. For Life 


a. The glory and praise of God. 

b. Conformity to God’s will as 
revealed in Holy Scripture, 
the Bible. 


2. For Eternity 
a. Faith in Him as our Savior 
from curse and punishment 
of sin. 
b. As means for securing eter- 
nal life with Him in heaven. 


II. Knowledge of Self 

A. Functions, powers, intricacies, and 
use of the mind and of the various 
members of the body. 

B. Proper care of body and mind as 
precious gifts of a loving God who 
asks us to use and care for them in 
the best possible manner, so that 
both God and man can be served 
thereby. 

III. Understanding of Social Relations 

A. Love is the basis of all Christian 
relationships. 

B. Respect for the God-given rights 
and privileges of others. 

C. Concern for the needs, happiness, 
and welfare of others. 

D. Sincerity in the practice of simple 
social amenities. 

E. Readiness to discharge group and 
community obligations in a spirit 
of love. 

1. In contributing to a happy and 
God-pleasing home life. 

2. In the exercise of the rights and 
duties of good citizenship. 
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IV. Utilization of Resources and Abilities 
A. Natural 


1. Minerals, plants, and animals 
are intended to be used for the 
greatest good of all mankind. 


B. Human 


1. The powers of intellect are to 
be used to understand the mys- 
teries and marvels of nature and 
to uncover and develop the po- 
tential uses of various resources 
for the good of mankind. 


2. All talents and abilities are gifts 
of God to be used 
a. To strengthen and spread 
His kingdom 
b. For the welfare and enjoy- 
ment of mankind. 


METHOD 


Inasmuch as an authoritarian epis- 
temology underlies the entire program 
of Christian education, it would fol- 
low that the method of instruction, 
indoctrination, and teaching would 
also bear the stamp of authoritarian- 
ism. To a large extent this is true. 
There is a definite body of knowledge 
on which the doctrines of the Lu- 
theran Church are based. The Bible 
is the source of that knowledge. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of the educa- 
tional agency to transmit that body of 
knowledge, together with its implica- 
tions, to the learners. 

However, it does not follow that 
the alert educator in a Christian 
school will limit himself to a single, 
deductive type of methodology or to 
one that makes almost exclusive use of 
lecturing. He will recognize the basic 
laws and principles that are effective 
in good teaching-learning situations. 
He will therefore apply as much of 
what psychology has to offer in guid- 
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ing the learning of the students as will 
any other teacher. 

Furthermore, he will not limit the 
“instruction” in matters of a Christian 
or religious nature to the “religion 
period” on the daily schedule. There 
will be no sharp division between the 
sacred and secular subjects. In fact, 
it has been said that there are no sec- 
ular subjects in a Christian school. 
The area objectives for the teaching 
of each of the subjects contain unique 
and distinctive elements which, under 
the guidance of the Christian teacher, 
will affect his entire approach to the 
class and the subject. The discussion 
of the objectives for the teaching of 
arithmetic may serve as an example: 


The human origin of our number sys- 
tem is lost in obscurity, yet, like “every 
good and perfect gift,” it comes from the 
Lord. Being a gift from God, the Chris- 
tian child will be taught to appreciate 
arithmetic as such; will recognize how 
this tool makes easy many otherwise dif- 
ficult inventions that make our life more 
comfortable; and will appreciate that the 
scientific achievements made possible for 
our number system contribute to the 
extension of the Gospel. 

Having recognized the number system 
as a gift from God, having appreciated 
its wide use and value in life, the Chris- 
tian child will seek to grow proficient in 
its use. He will be stimulated to work 
up to the level of his ability in acquiring 
understanding and economical habits of 
work. 

Along with proficiency in the fun- 
damental processes, ability to cope with 
typical lifelike problem situations, and 
an understanding of common business 
transactions, the child is led to under- 
stand the ways in which numbers can be 
used in the service of God and also to 
acquire the habit of scrutinizing problem 
situations and business transactions in the 
light of God’s Word. Now, arithmetic, . 
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per se, is neither moral nor immoral, it 
is amoral; however, also during the arith- 
metic period, the child will be taught to 
think and to work as a Christian.* 

As opportunities arise for applying 
contrasting, associating, integrating, 
and reviewing in the course of any 
subject, discussion, current event, 
playground, lunchroom incident, the 
Christian point of view or principle 
will be brought into the picture in a 
very natural manner. The child should 
learn that the Christian point of view, 
attitude, and habit is what true reli- 
gion is and not merely the procedures 
carried on in the religion period. 

When the Bible and Catechism are 
used, that period is merely the prep- 
aration for the living which is carried 
on during the balance of the day and 
the rest of life. Opportunities and en- 
couragement for the children to give 
expression to such attitudes, habits, 
and understandings will be sought in 
as many curricular and co-curricular 
activities as possible. 

It will be seen also that rather than 
replacing, submerging, or losing the 
democratic values which are stressed 
in the field of American education 
today, the Christian approach to ed- 
ucation undergirds and strengthens 
these values. The children will have 
the opportunity (vicariously or intel- 
lectually, of course) to experience the 
value that Jesus placed upon even 
young children; the value that Jesus 
gave to every individual regardless of 
station or rank or condition; to see 
that even the Ten Commandments 
are given, not to deprive people of 
some pleasure or freedom, but in or- 


* Op. cit., pp. 120, 121. 
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der to provide the greatest amount of 
happiness and freedom to every in- 
dividual. 

Rather than stifling the creative in- 
stinct and urge, Christianity provides 
a motive and incentive for utilizing 
all the powers and abilities with which 
one is endowed for finding solutions 
to the world’s problems and ills so 
that the Gospel of salvation can have 
free course among all people every- 
where. 

This motivation arises from an un- 
derstanding of the fact that Jesus 
Christ saved mankind from the guilt 
and punishment of sin by willingly 
sacrificing Himself for the sinner. 
Gratitude for this undeserved love 
and mercy moves the Christian to con- 
form his entire life to the will of God 
who wants man to use all of his abil- 
ities and talents, all the natural re- 
sources in the universe, all the in- 
ventions and discoveries of mankind 
to the glory of God and the welfare of 
his fellow man. “Whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” 

Authoritarian as it may be, inas- 
much as Scripture is accepted as the 
basis of authority, the method of in- 
struction does not preclude methods 
of problem finding, problem solving, 
and critical thinking. These methods 
can be applied in the study of both 
religious problems and the other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. The Bible be- 
comes a resource for solving problems, 
just as encyclopedias and other ref- 
erence works are used in solving prob- 
lems and settling questions generally. 
Without limiting the freedom of in- 
quiry of the learner, teaching or learn- 
ing from a Christian point of view 
bows to a different authority — the au- 
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thority of divine revelation, the Bible, 
by which all learning must be judged 
whenever such judgment is in order. 
(The Bible says nothing about the 
date of the discovery of America. 
A history book will therefore be con- 
sulted.) If or when there appears to 
be a contradiction or discrepancy be- 
tween the Bible and some other “au- 
thority,” the teaching or verdict of the 
Bible will be regarded as final. 

What does it say? What does it 
mean? What does it mean to me? 


These are the questions which, in gen- 
eral, serve as a guide to the teacher 
in guiding the teaching-learning sit- 
uation with regard to the Scriptures. 
When viewed in that light, the reli- 
gious instruction and its application 
to all other instruction and to life 
itself becomes a vital and living mat- 
ter that will help the student develop 
a Christian philosophy of life and thus 
go through life with his feet firmly 
planted on earth but with his eyes 
focused on heaven. 


Firty SpoxeN. — Wanted: Men who live in the highlands of God to work 


in the lowlands of sin. 


No thoroughly occupied man was ever yet very miserable. 
Accuracy is the twin brother of honesty. 


Ability is a poor man’s wealth. 


A fool tells what he will do; a boaster what he has done; the wise man 


does it and says nothing. 


Blessed is the man who is courteous, even when he disagrees with you. 
He enjoys much who is thankful for little. A grateful mind is both a great 


and a happy mind. 


Great men never feel great; small men never feel small. 

Fear less, hope more; eat less, chew more; whine less, breathe more; talk 
less, say more; hate less, love more. — Swedish Proverb. 

It is not enough for a gardener to love flowers. He must also hate weeds. 

When both the speaker and the audience are confused, the speech is “pro- 


found.” 


A true democracy will permit any individual to climb as high as he can. 
What happens to him then depends on who is holding the ladder. 

When things go wrong, be obstinate. Refuse to go with them! 

Adverse criticism from a wise man is more to be desired than the enthu- 


siastic approval of a fool. 


Never neglect an opportunity to make someone else happy. Just leaving 


him alone often works wonders. 


It is not necessary to know everything, but you'd better know some of the 


important things! 


The devil is not afraid of a Bible that has dust on it. 


SurvivAL DEPENDS ON Man. — Short term survival may depend on the 
knowledge of nuclear physicists and the performance of supersonic aircraft, 
but long term survival depends alone on the character of man. 

Our scientific, economic, and military accomplishments are rooted in the 
human quality that produces them. In the last analysis, all of our knowledge, 
all of our action, all of our progress, succeeds or fails according to its effect 


on the human body, mind, and spirit. 


While we concentrate our attention on the tools of economics and war, we 
must not neglect the basic means of surviving, the basic reason for survival, 
man himself. —CHaries A. LINDBERCH. 


Science Units for 


Wo. A. 


Teachers in Lutheran elementary 
schools will welcome the news that 
science materials are now available 
for their specific needs. Science is one 
of the subjects in which it is especially 
important that Christian viewpoints 
be established regarding the origin 
and purpose of the universe. Christian 
teachers can help to establish such 
viewpoints in their children without 
Christian instructional materials, to be 
sure, but to expect teachers to do so 
places them under an undue burden. 
This burden has been lightened with 
the publication of the first two vol- 
umes of Resource Materials for El- 
ementary Science. 

The two volumes of Resource Mate- 
rials for Elementary Science now on 
the market deal with biology, with 
plant and animal life. The book for 
teachers of intermediate grades con- 
tains 24 units; its counterpart for the 
upper grades, 15 units. These two vol- 
umes are to be followed in 1955 by the 
publication of two similar books deal- 
ing with the physical sciences. Thus 
the complete series will comprise four 
books. 

The title of the books calls attention 
to their nature. They are resource 
books for the teacher, which will help 
him to organize the instruction prop- 
erly and to use the pupil’s textbooks 
in science to best advantage. An effort 
has been made to present the mate- 
rials with which the pupils should be- 
come acquainted in as clear, brief, and 
simple a form as possible. 

In presenting the subject matter in 
any field of learning, teachers and 
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textbook writers are faced with the 
problem of selection. The larger the 
subject, the more difficult the process 
of selection becomes. There is no 
need to say that the selection of topics 
and materials in science posed formid- 
able difficulties, but the authors and 
editors of the series believe that they 
have selected the materials which 
Christian elementary school pupils 
most need. 

The writing of good instructional 
materials requires time, and so it is 
not surprising that the preparation of 
Resource Materials in Elementary 
Science extended over a period of 
years. The first step was the appoint- 
ment of a committee by the Board for 
Parish Education. The committee was 
to explore the possibilities of prepar- 
ing science materials for Lutheran 
elementary schools and to recommend 
the type of materials that would best 
serve the needs. This committee in- 
cluded the science faculties of the 
teachers colleges at River Forest and 
Seward, Wm. W. Bloom of Valparaiso 
University, and Wm. A. Kramer. After 
a great deal of preliminary work on 
the part of individual members of the 
committee, the group met and in the 
course of time agreed on principles 
which were to govern the preparation 
of materials. 

The River Forest science faculty 
was later appointed to serve as the 
editorial committee, with Dr. Herbert 
H. Gross serving as editor in chief for 
the project. Others on the River For- 
est committee were Dr. John W. 
Klotz, Professor Wilfred F. Kruse, and 
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Professor Richard A. Lange. This 
committee outlined the books, listed 
the units which they were to contain, 
prepared two sample units, and se- 
cured authors for writing the units. 
The authors and editors worked faith- 
fully over a period of several years. 

Teachers in the field were freely 

consulted while the work was in prog- 
ress. In the course of time it became 
clear that most teachers expected 
science materials for Lutheran schools 
to include the following features: 

1. A precise listing of what the pu- 
pil ought to know about a certain 
aspect of science. 

2. Material to aid the teacher in 
vitalizing the subject and in 
keeping it related to Scripture. 

3. Simple experiments from which 
the teacher might make a selec- 
tion. 

4. Tests which might be utilized as 
such or which would at least be 
of help to the teacher in con- 
structing his own tests. 


On the basis of the above, the fol- 
lowing unit pattern was eventually 
developed, as quoted from the Fore- 
word: 


“I. Approach. The approach sug- 
gests a motivating statement. 

“II. Something to Learn. Under 
this heading appears an outline sum- 
mary of information with which the 
pupil should be acquainted. 

“III. Enrichment. This section con- 
sists primarily of Bible references and 
quotations from literature. The main 
purpose, especially of the Biblical 
materials, is to help the teacher make 
his instruction more Christian. 

“IV. Interesting Facts. This section 
has been included to supplement the 


teacher’s background in science and 
to provide information which will add 
interest and understanding. 

“V. Something to Do. Here are ac- 
tivities in which pupils and teacher 
might engage profitably. In the sug- 
gested activities an attempt has been 
made to propose the more common- 
place experiences and those which 
require the least expenditure for 
equipment, without reducing the 
quality of instruction. 

“VI. Test. This is the final section. 
Teachers may find it advantageous to 
use these tests as work sheets or to 
select from the suggested items in pre- 
paring their own tests. Since this is 
a teachers’ book, correct answers are 
immediately indicated for all test 
items. 

“Some units contain a special sec- 
tion titled “Materials Needed, but or- 
dinarily the required materials and 
equipment are indicated in connection 
with the activities.” 

LuTHERAN Epvucation will bring 
more articles on science and on the 
teaching of science. After everything 
has been said and written, the teacher 
will still be the final judge. Whatever 
the judgment of details may be, teach- 
ers who are interested in science at 
all can be expected to share the view 
that the science units are a notable 
addition to our educational literature. 
No doubt this will be the conclusion, 
because the materials themselves are 
interesting and practical and they 
help the teacher to present science 
from the Christian point of view. The 
Resource Materials will serve this pur- 
pose in Lutheran elementary schools 
and quite likely also in similar schools 
of other Protestant church bodies. 
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Why do people sit for two hours 
and more viewing a show and tend 
to be ill at ease if a church service 
exceeds an hour? Why do the mem- 
bers of an entertaining team rehearse 
and practice together until the pro- 
duction is a truly finished presentation 
while many organists, choirmasters, 
and pastors feel little need for con- 
ferring on details of coming services? 
If the principals in a cast going on 
the air would have jointly prepared 
their parts as carefully as pastors and 
organists usually do, how many would 
be retained by their sponsors? If the 
same stereotype which is maintained 
in a church service would recur on 
each succeeding release, how many 
would tune in? 

The problem is still with us. There 
are organists who receive the hymn 
numbers late in the week or on Sun- 
day morning. There are pastors who 
meet with little enthusiasm on the 
part of their organists and choirmas- 
ters in planning for the season ahead. 
We do not know what the score is. 
Samplings indicate that there is need 
for an inventory in planning for the 
church services. 

Since the appearance of the article 
“Planning the Service” in March, 1939, 
in the Lutheran School Journal, some 
forty-nine items with a bearing on this 
subject have appeared. The co-op- 
eration and interest in this vital phase 
of spreading the Gospel is gratifying, 
indeed. We reopen the case in the 
hope that all might be won over to 
the cause of better planning. 

We hold that the pastor has the key 
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to the situation. His message for the 
day is the important focal point. He 
chooses his hymns with a view of 
setting the mood or of clinching the 
message. To the extent that this at- 
mosphere is made known to the or- 
ganist and choirmaster the music may 
contribute. The very art of church 
music suggests this adaptability to the 
message. The artist organist will find 
it possible to move into the mood 
more easily, even during a service. 
He will be far more capable with 
complete knowledge at hand during 
his preparation. The less capable or- 
ganist is almost hopelessly handi- 
capped without early information on 
the thought and hymns of the service 
to come. With faithful practice even 
he might attain the mood and atmos- 
phere needed in the music. 

We have watched groups preparing 
for a broadcast and for telecast in 
Chicago, New York, and elsewhere. 
The painstaking care given to every 
detail is truly astonishing. And all 
this is done for the sake of presenting 
momentary entertainment. The church 
service is that hour in the week set 
aside for God. It seems reasonable to 
say that we, in the service of the 
church, ought to lead the way in care- 
ful planning. We know that the teach- 
ers are supposed to know their course 
of study for the year, for the semester, 
the week, the day. It takes time to 
plan. Judging by values in store, the 
church service is by all odds the great- 
est show on earth and deserves most 
exacting care in the preparation by all 
who participate. 
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Sameness can produce monotony, 
inattention, mind-wandering, listless- 
ness, boredom. All the beauties and 
the effectiveness of our great liturgies 
may be made tiresome by routine, 
humdrum repetition. It is well to 
regard for a moment the factor of 
attention. Involuntary attention is at- 
tracted by changes, by newness, ac- 
tion, inflection of the voice, intensity 
under control. Voluntary attention is 
the result of mental strength, of will 
power, maturity. The service that 
moves regularly along, the same every 
Sunday, relies on voluntary attention. 
That may be good for well-seasoned 
Christians, yet in my day I have seen 
numbers of them nod and sleep in 
blissful assent. The same need not be 
the same. It can be said, chanted, 
sung with renewed fervor and in- 
terest. Even the Lord’s Prayer ought 
to be prayed as if it were the first 
time we really realized what its true 
meaning is. So let it be with services 
that must be repeated in form. Let 
them be alive, pulsating. 

What would you say if your pastor 
would suggest one short hymn, that 
portion of the liturgy which confesses 
and forgives sins, a fifty-minute ser- 
mon, and a five-minute closing with 
prayer, hymn, and benediction? And 
yet that is what we need at times. 
Or what would some say if the pastor 
would say a few introductory remarks 
to each of ten or fifteen hymns sung 
by the congregation and then draw 


the lesson for the day out of these 
gems in a brief summary? What if the 
organist would be asked to play the 
musical thoughts of the great masters 
as they portrayed the plan of salvation 
on the organ by means of the great 
chorale preludes? Led by the pastor, 
could a congregation worship thus? 
Could a choir take a more active part? 
We are not aiming to destroy the 
great things in liturgy inherited from 
the fathers. We are concerned about 
revitalizing this heritage by careful 
planning. This planning may well in- 
clude the variation of liturgies. It may 
include the alteration of emphasis on 
music or sermon. Let’s keep the most 
interesting things in life interesting. 
The liturgies that have stood the test 
of time deserve to be used as they are. 
This does not prove, however, that 
this same liturgy must be used at all 
times. Again, we are not primarily 
interested in change. We must be 
concerned with keeping the service 
unified, purposeful, interesting, and 
well planned so that both mature 
Christians and visitors receive spir- 
itual food for the day. The smallest 
country church may be the most sat- 
isfying place to worship. The largest 
cathedral may offer solace to the most 
humble. 

Recalling the many well-planned 
services is a memory to be cherished. 
Where pulpit and choir loft co-op- 
erate in planning, the person in the 
pew should profit. 


A ForMULA For SuccEss, — What is the recipe for successful achievement? 
To my mind there are just four essential ingredients: Choose a career you 
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Give it the best there is in you. . . 


. Seize your opportunities. . . 


And be a member of the team. In no country but America, I believe, is it 
possible to fulfill all four requirements. — BENJAMIN F, Famvess, Chairman 


of U.S. Steel. 


A Study of 
Physical Education in Lutheran Elementary Schools 


Don DINKMEYER 


In early December of 1953, two 
hundred Lutheran elementary schools 
received questionnaires from _ the 
physical education department of 
Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill., asking about their pro- 
gram in physical education. Seventy- 
one per cent, or 142, of the 200 
questionnaires were returned, giving 
a solid basis for determining trends 
in physical education in Lutheran 
schools. 

For purposes of this study physical 
education was defined as that part of 
general education in which selected 
physical activities are used as tools to 
promote the child’s physical, moral, 
social, emotional, recreational, and 
skill development. 

The schools receiving question- 
naires were selected on the basis of 
both geographical location and the 
number of rooms. Twenty-two Dis- 
tricts with schools were proportion- 
ately represented, and their allotment 
of questionnaires was based on their 
percentage of the five types of schools 
being studied. 

Table I gives the distribution by 
synodical Districts. 


TABLE I 


Number of Questionnaires Sent 
to Synodical Districts 


Atlantic 6 Kansas 8 
Calif.-Nev. 5 Michigan 18 
Central 20 Minnesota 17 
Central II. 6 N. Wisconsin 5 
Colorado 4 N. Ill. 20 
Iowa East 8 N. Nebr. 6 
Iowa West 8 Northwest 4 
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Oklahoma 2 S. Nebr. iil 
S. Wis. 1, Texas 13 
Sen@alits 8 Western 20 
S. Illinois 6 —- 

Total 200 


A number of trends can be noted 
from the results of the study. First, 
seventy or about one half of the 
schools answering the questionnaire 
have never had physical education as 
a part of their regular teaching pro- 
gram, while sixty-eight have had it 
either beginning with the 1952—53 
school year or have had it in contin- 
uous operation for two years or more. 

It should be noted that twenty of 
the sixty-eight schools now teaching 
physical education had introduced it 
within the last year. This would in- 
dicate that one year ago the picture 
which the survey presents would have 
been far different. Within one year 
the number of schools having a phys- 
ical education program has risen from 
33 per cent to 48 per cent. It is en- 
couraging to note that twenty schools 
have felt the need of taking positive 
steps to introduce the program. 

The response to the questionnaire 
indicates a growing recognition of the 
importance of physical education for 
the elementary school child. Fewer 
Lutheran schools than public schools 
are offering a physical education pro- 
gram. But the continuous growth 
of physical education in Lutheran 
schools indicates that our administra- 
tors are striving to promote it. 

The reasons given by seventy of the 
schools returning questionnaires for 
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neglecting to offer a physical educa- 
tion program are interesting. 

Ten feel the time could be better 
spent academically. The low percent- 
age of teachers with such an attitude 
reveals that most of our teachers are 
concerned for the whole child and his 
total needs. 

Eighteen replied that finances sup- 
porting a physical education program 
were lacking. There was no indication 
as to whether teachers had actually 
been refused necessary equipment or 
whether those in charge assumed that 
no finances for such a program were 
available. 

Fifty-four stated that in their opin- 
ion facilities and space were lacking. 
The lack of finances, facilities, and 
space should be given serious study 
by school administrators and school 
boards. Many replies to the question- 
naire indicated that problems of this 
nature had been overcome by a recog- 
nition of the need and serious study 
of workable solutions in relation to 
their present budget, plant, and 
grounds. Arrangements with parks, 
community centers, Y. M. C. A.’s, and 
the public schools can be made. In 
many cases the problem hasn’t been 
solved because it hasn’t been consid- 
ered. 

It appears that when the teacher 
strongly believed in the value of phys- 
ical education, a program was soon 
put into action. 

Some schools are not offering phys- 
ical education, it seems, because the 
people who teach there do not un- 
derstand the philosophy of physical 
education or its value for the child. 

Forty-five of these seventy schools 
do not offer physical education be- 
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cause they do not have teachers who 
are trained in elementary school phys- 
ical education. Sixty-four per cent 
replied that they or their staffs did 
not feel competent to lead a sound 
elementary physical education pro- 
gram. This inadequate training in 
a now well-recognized area of elemen- 
tary school education must be rem- 
edied. Teachers cannot be expected 
to lead in a field in which they re- 
ceived no formal training. 

More than sixty-four per cent think 
that a course in the methods of el- 
ementary school physical education 
should be required of every graduate. 
It is the writer’s opinion that this 
step would reduce the number of 
schools now without physical educa- 
tion. Many teachers just do not know 
what should be done in a balanced 
program at the elementary level. 
Philosophy and techniques are needed 
by the teachers. 

Another explanation why there are 
no physical education programs in 
some of the schools may be found in 
the fact that only 14 of the 142 teach- 
ers had an organized physical educa- 
tion course in their own elementary 
training. It is a fair assumption that 
the great majority of these Lutheran 
teachers went to Lutheran elementary 
schools. Since that is the case, some 
of them may hold the theory that they 
got along all right without it. They 
may hold further that if they got 
along, the children now in school can, 
too. However, the increase in the 
number of programs as indicated in 
this questionnaire seems to show that 
the teachers are moving away from 
that idea toward giving their pupils 


a well-rounded educational experience 
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which would include physical educa- 
tion. 

One hundred twenty-one schools 
reported that they do not have any 
type of plan for physical education 
on paper. There is no written course 
of study of either a weekly or monthly 
nature. This indicates haphazard 
teaching. The philosophy, the objec- 
tives, and the content of an adequate 
physical education program are not 
clearly outlined when there is no 
written statement available. This 
problem can be solved by having the 
teacher work through some type of 
progression based on objectives as the 
child moves through Grades 1 to 8. 

Insufficient time always seems to be 
a major deterrent to planned physical 
education in our schools. Some teach- 
ers feel that they cannot spare any 
time for it within their regular school 
program. Table II shows the amount 
of time allowed by schools surveyed. 
Schools that permit free play in place 
of a physical education program are 
not counted in this table. 


TABLE II 


Amount of Time Alotted to 
Physical Education in the Regular 
School Program 
19 schools — 80 minutes a week 
16 schools — 60 minutes a week 
11 schools— 90 minutes a week 
4 schools — 200 minutes or more 

a week 

The problem of time allotment can 
be met in several ways. All schools 
have recesses and noon hours. Many 
schools allot nearly one hour of free 
play during these periods. A number 
of schools now have but a 5-minute 
recess and 30 minutes at noon, besides 
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a 25-minute physical education pe- 
riod. If this time alone were used 
for physical education, more than two 
hours would be available each week. 
Other schools have taken five minutes 
from each of several subjects and 
added them to the regular recess 
period to provide an adequate period 
for physical education instruction, 
practice, and supervised play. The 
time problem may also be solved by 
cutting noon hours, recesses, and les- 
son periods. 

The facilities reported in the ques- 
tionnaire were surprisingly good. 
Forty-three of the 185 schools, or 
31 per cent, have gymnasiums. Most 
new schools are being planned with 
provision for physical education facil- 
ities. Outdoor facilities were better 
than indoor accommodations. Sixty 
schools reported a space larger than 
100100 feet for physical education; 
twenty-one have just 100100 feet; 
twenty have 5050 feet. Only nine 
reported a space smaller than 5050 
feet. A number of schools without 
any facilities report co-operative ar- 
rangements with public agencies, 
something that deserves to be ex- 
plored further. 

A question asking how Concordia 
Teachers College in River Forest, IIl., 
might help improve the status of 
physical education in our elementary 
schools received the following an- 
swers. Twenty-one hold that the col- 
lege should sponsor more tournaments 
for elementary school pupils. This is 
well in line with the best thinking 
on elementary physical education. 
Tournaments can and do have their 
place when they are properly super- 
vised and when they are based on a 
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sound philosophy of elementary phys- 
ical education. At present, though, 
they are not important in helping to 
elevate the status of elementary phys- 
ical education. 

Sixty-three questionnaires advo- 
cated the addition of a correspond- 
ence, or extension, course in elemen- 
tary school physical education to the 
Concordia College curriculum. Such 
a course could probably be arranged. 
The request is evidence of a desire 
on the part of people in the field to 
meet their responsibility and a will- 
ingness to study and prepare. 

Ninety-one questionnaires, or sixty- 
four per cent suggested that River 
Forest could best help by requiring 
every student to take a course in el- 
ementary school physical education. 
An additional number are of the opin- 
ion that the elementary schools ex- 
pect and desire our graduates to have 
this training. This matter should 
therefore soon be studied. Concordia 
Teachers College at Seward, Nebr., 
has approved a minor in physical ed- 
ucation, a sign that the need for 
elementary physical education train- 
ing is being recognized to some ex- 
tent. 

More than seventy-eight per cent of 
the replies say that the college could 
help also by organizing printed mate- 
rials for teachers showing both what 
to offer at various levels and how to 
teach it effectively. It is hoped that 
some of this material can be dissem- 


inated through LurHERAN EDUCATION. 
Perhaps something of a more substan- 
tial nature may be forthcoming soon. 

In sum, what are the trends and 
what can we do? 

Physical education is a fast-growing 
field on the elementary level. Our 
schools indicate a slow but sure rec- 
ognition of this general trend in 
American education. Improvement is 
needed, but growth is certainly a real- 
ity. Better-prepared teachers in el- 
ementary school physical education 
would bring both more and better 
programs. 

Schools without programs can find 
solutions to some of their problems 
if the faculty will study them and 
apply some of the suggestions in- 
cluded in this study. 

The addition of a required course 
in elementary physical education 
should be thoroughly studied. 

Time allotment, though a perennial 
problem, should not be used as an ex- 
cuse for not having a program. 

Facilities available are not of the 
best, but much effective teaching is 
often being done with the very min- 
imum of facilities. Lack of facilities 
may be only a convenient rationaliza- 
tion for failure to have a program. 

The study points to a growing in- 
terest in physical education in elemen- 
tary schools and a concern on the part 
of Lutheran teachers to do an efficient 
job in elementary school physical ed- 
ucation. 


Menta Heattu. — “Let us define mental health as the adjustment of 
human beings to the world and to each other with a maximum of effectiveness 
and happiness, not just efficiency, or just contentment, or the grace of obeying 
the rules of the game cheerfully. It is the ability to maintain an even temper 
and alert intelligence, socially considerate behavior, and a happy disposition. 
This, I think, is a healthy mind.” — Dr. Kart A. MENNINGER. 


A Stewardship Program for Children 


WaLpo J. WERNING 


A man once picked up the huge 
New York City Telephone Directory 
and said, “There isn’t much of a plot 
here, but what a cast!” Many a teacher 
must feel the same as he steps into 
the classroom. He is conscious of the 
born-again “cast” which is before him, 
a cast with unbounded potentialities 
if given the proper plot: the Word of 
God with its principles of Christian 
stewardship. 

What are we training children for? 
This may sound like a rather foolish 
question but considering the inactiv- 
ity on the part of many Christians on 
all levels of church work, it is most 
vital and demands an effective an- 
swer. Two mistakes are prevalent in 
teaching stewardship to children. 
First, they are trained properly and 
kept active in various projects, and 
then they are not given a part in the 
church program after they are con- 
firmed. The second mistake: they are 
taught the theory of stewardship but 
are not given opportunities to express 
it in action until they are adults and 
in a “rut.” 

As an athlete gains strength in pro- 
portion to the outgo of effort, so 
the souls of the children will grow 
stronger in the service of the Kingdom 
in the measure that they are allowed 
to express themselves and exercise 
their gifts. J. Wallace Hamilton in his 
book Ride the Wild Horses makes a 
significant observation concerning the 
impulses of children. He states that 
too often we curb completely the 
passions of children (usually because 
they are often misdirected ) and thus 
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stunt them. Hamilton says, in effect, 
that we ought to encourage these im- 
pulses and passions by channeling 
them for good through proper guid- 
ance. 
REGULAR STEWARDSHIP 
APPLICATIONS IN LESSONS 

Regular stewardship applications of 
class lessons are necessary! A teaching 
job will not be done if stewardship 
lessons are treated only once or twice 
a year. The Catechism presents nu- 
merous opportunities to teach definite 
phases of Christian stewardship. Seize 
those opportunities and make proper 
applications. At the same time specific 
topics should be taught which cover 
the various points of stewardship. 
What would be the specific goals in 
teaching stewardship to upper-grade 
children? 


OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING 
OF STEWARDSHIP 

1. To understand the full meaning 
of Christian stewardship. (Why? 
what? how? where? What is the 
purpose of life? of the Christian 
Church? ) 

2. To understand the meaning of all 
the words involved in learning 
about stewardship. (Time, tal- 
ents, abilities, vocation, witnessing, 
money, proportionate giving, first 
fruits, etc. ) 

3. To understand the full implication 
of confirmation and its vow: it is 
not a graduation, but a full enlist- 
ment in the army of the King of 
Kings! 

4, To relate the Bible to daily living; 
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to awaken a keen sense of disciple- 

ship. 

To realize that stewardship fruit 

and faithfulness depends on the 

power of God, not of the individ- 
ual; that the stewardship life is 
motivated by Christ. 

6. To understand what the program 
of the Church is; to know the need 
for service and witnessing and giv- 
ing; to realize that the congregation 
is not a field to be served, but a 
force to serve. 

7. To instill a reverent attitude toward 
sacred things; to understand man’s 
relationship to God. 

. To establish an appreciation of the 
use of time, abilities, and money as 
trusts to be wisely used for the 
benefit of humanity and to the 
glory of God. 

9. To develop and establish specific 
stewardship habits in the areas of 
service, witnessing, giving, and 
welfare. 


ot 
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FUNCTIONAL TEACHING 

Specific training in activities must 
be added to the head and _ heart 
knowledge of stewardship received 
in the classrooms. Isn’t it odd that 
some educators on the elementary 
level teach stewardship lessons with- 
out activities and expect something to 
happen years later? Swimming is not 
learned from books. A person must 
jump into the water and begin to 
paddle. Can you imagine a general 
of the army training his soldiers for 
warfare only in classrooms and then 
going with his class to fight a real 
battle “according to the books”? We 
can expect a greater amount of suc- 
cess in our stewardship training if, 
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under God, we allow them to learn 
while doing. 

If we wish our youth to be good 
stewards in their church, it is our 
obligation to acquaint them with the 
purpose, function, and tasks of the 
church today. Added to Catechism 
and Bible Story lessons should be 
topics such as are found in the books 
Know Your Church and That I May 
Be His Own. They should also be 
taught facts concerning the world- 
wide mission of their Church through 
the “Mission Call” (in the Lutheran 
Witness) and the annual children’s 
missionary projects. (To be had from 
the Department of Stewardship, Mis- 
sionary Education, and Promotion, 210 
North Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo.) 

What form should this activity take 
in the classroom? Activity is not just 
busy work. It is never to be some- 
thing just to fill in time. Activity has 
a purpose in Christian education, for 
it is to enrich the study of the Scrip- 
tures and to help fulfill the aims and 
purposes of the lesson. Activities are 
planned with the needs, interests, and 
aptitudes of the pupils in mind. 
Teachers help develop the abilities of 
the children when they give them 
specific opportunities to carry out re- 
sponsibilities. 


ELICIT CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS 


Despite whatever influence the pas- 
tor and teacher may have on the pu- 
pils of the religion class, too often 
the child will be the result of de- 
cisions which parents make and ac- 
tions which they take. The offspring 
will largely reflect the spirit of the 
parents. The ideas projected in reli- 


gion classes should be practiced in the . 
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home. The seed is sown in the class 
—it must grow in the home. It is in 
the home that the child learns most 
of his lessons in stewardship. Thus 
parents will need a good understand- 
ing of the goals and aims of the reli- 
gion lessons the child is taught in 
school. Through group meetings, pri- 
vate visits, or published materials all 
parents should be informed of the 
stewardship objectives of the religion 
lessons. The child’s participation in 
church services and in service activ- 
ities is a vital part of religious educa- 
tion. Parents ought to be agreeable 
to this principle and freely allow their 
children to serve the Savior in various 
projects. 


ACTIVITIES AND CLASS PROJECTS 

Through class projects the pupil 
should gain an insight into the pur- 
pose of the Church and realize how 
God works through human instru- 
ments. This means that all activities 
and projects must be meaningful and 
vital to the carrying out of the Great 
Commission. Care must be taken in 
the planning of a stewardship pro- 
gram to make the activities suggested 
portray the real work of the Church. 
Organizations, such as junior con- 
gregations, should provide experiences 
which train children to fulfill Chris- 
tian purposes. Congregations exist for 
the purpose of proclaiming the saving 
Gospel. Junior congregations ought 
to reflect this purpose. Their purpose 
is not to provide synthetic experiences. 
Where junior congregations exist, the 
program should cover more than con- 
ducting “mock” voters’ meetings, post- 
ing offering envelopes, and ushering. 

Care should be taken to teach not 
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only the organizational set-up of the 
church, but also its functions. Youth 
ought to be allowed to gain actual 
experience in fulfilling their Christian 
responsibilities. Specific activities and 
projects which should be found prac- 
tical are the following: 


Service 


1. Make a survey of what children 
can do in your local congregation. 
Ask for volunteers to assume these 
responsibilities or assign these jobs. 

. Help in the classroom in various 
ways. 


bo 


3. Help the Sunday school in physical 
tasks. 

4. Help in the church office (fold bul- 
letins, stuff envelopes, stamp and 
address mail). 

5. General church work. (Attending 
bulletin board, etc. ) 

6. Mend the hymnbooks, Bibles, or 
other books which belong to the 
school and church. 

7. Write a stewardship story or play. 
Act it out if possible. 

8. Choir activity: church services and 
seasonal caroling for shut-ins. 


Witnessing 

1. Enlist all pupils in the class for a 
program in witnessing by naming 
playmates or acquaintances whom 
they want to help win for Christ 
by inviting them to enjoy the ben- 
efits offered by the various educa- 
tional agencies of the church. Make 
it a year-round program. 

2. Call on pupils who are irregular 
in attendance. Sometimes children 
can do more than adults in this 
type of visitation. 


Ot 
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. In the week following a mission 


lesson, ask each child to contact 
two unchurched children for Jesus 
by inviting them to attend Sunday 
school or Saturday school or vaca- 
tion Bible school, etc. 


. Practice making mission calls in 


class. One child can be the pros- 
pect and the other the caller in a 
prearranged situation. 


. Help to hand out folders or tracts 


when the church has a community 
door-to-door project for the vaca- 
tion Bible school or Sunday school. 


Giving 


Ab 


Use envelopes (Concordia Publish- 
ing House has some with stories on 
one side). 


. Give a percentage of their weekly 


allowance for the Savior. Give it 
first before spending for other 
things. (Allow children to do their 
own giving. ) 


. Use a “Lord’s Treasury” box. 
. Study the congregational and 


synodical budget (and the pro- 
gram behind it). Have offerings 
for various causes. 


. Invite an adult who is a propor- 


tionate giver to speak to the class 
and tell of his spiritual blessings as 
a partner together with God. 


Missionary Education 


iy, 


2. 


Write to a missionary or mission 
“pen pal.” 

Let each child pray for a specific 
missionary (Lutheran Annual and 
Mission Call). Assign each child 
the name of a missionary. 


. Invite a member or the pastor of 


a near-by subsidized congregation 


to speak to your class. Have him 
relate what the offerings of fellow 
Christians mean to their work. 
Have him explain the problems 
and successes in his church work. 

4. Invite a foreign missionary to speak 
to your class. Ask what project 
would be worthwhile in the in- 
terest of foreign missions. 

5. Make a study of the amount your 
congregation gave to missions 
(District and Synod) during last 
ten years. What does it reveal? 

6. Participate in Synod’s annual chil- 
dren’s missionary project. 

7. Have extrasynodical projects such 
as the Lutheran Hour, Bethesda, 
KFUO, etc. 


Charity and Welfare 


1. Find out whether there are any 
sick or old people in the neighbor- 
hood who need help. (With lawn, 
garden, etc.) Let individuals or 
the class help those needy without 
pay: 

2. Visit an orphanage, old folks’ home, 
or other charitable institution near 
by. Learn of their needs. 

8. Gather clothes for Korea or other 
destitute areas in the world. 

4. Help the Red Cross in some 
project. 

5. Participate in a community charity 
project or in cleanup projects. 


RESOURCE MATERIAL TO TEACH 
STEWARDSHIP 


Printed Aids 

1. Know Your Church, by Waldo J. 
Werning. Order from the Depart- 
ment of Stewardship, Missionary 
Education, and Promotion. A book . 
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of 15 lessons, primarily for ages 11 
to 14, covering the work of the 
local congregation and Synod. 
Treats such topics as “Local Con- 
gregation and Its Work,” “Missouri 
Synod at Work,” “Home and For- 
eign Missions,” “Christian Witness- 
ing and Christian Giving.” Cost: 
25 cents; 6 or more, 15 cents each. 
. “Mission Studies for Children” by 
the Department of Stewardship, 
Missionary Education and Promo- 
tion. An annually produced study 
of various mission fields of the Mis- 
souri Synod. Free. 


. That I May Be His Own, Re- 

mus Rein (Concordia Publishing 

House). Lessons treating the stew- 

ardship life. 

. The “Mission Call” which is in- 

cluded regularly in the Lutheran 

Witness. 

. Use adult books, and make chil- 

dren’s lessons from them. Some 

have made excellent use of such 
books. Some resource books of this 
type are: 

a. 36 Topics, Stewardship Depart- 
ment. 

b. Partners with God, W. J. Wern- 
ing. 

c. You — Your Congregation — 
Your Synod, Stewardship De- 
partment. 

d. Their Blessings, Foreign Mission 
Department. 

e. 12 Canwassers Cards, Steward- 
ship Department. 

f. Various tracts issued by Depart- 
ment of Stewardship, Missionary 


Education and Promotion. Re-’ 
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write them on child’s level with 
questions and projects. 


6. My Chum magazine, Highland, II1.; 


Junior Broadcaster, Lutheran Hour. 


7. Stewardship play, Where There’s 


a Will, Stewardship Department. 


Visual Aids 
1. Stewardship Filmstrip 


a. “Living for Christ” series, by 
Church-Craft written by Rev. J. 
E. Herrmann. Has four lessons: 
“Why Do We Live?”; “Guide for 
Living”; “Guide for Serving”; 
“Guide for Giving.” An excel- 
lent guide going with this series 
suggests excellent discussion 
questions and projects and ac- 
tivities. Available at Concordia 
Publishing House, black and 
white, $12.00, sales price. 

b. “My Gift,” by Church-Craft. 
Colored. Teaches proportionate 
giving. Written for Southern 
Baptists, but it has value for our 
purposes. Available at Concor- 
dia Publishing House, $5.00, 
purchase price. 


2. Mission Films and Slides 


a. Slides and Filmstrips on Phil- 
ippines; India; New Guinea; 
Formosa. May be secured from 
the Board of Foreign Missions, 
210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, 
Mo., $1.00 service charge and 
return postage. 

b. “Hong Kong, Rennies Mill 
Camp, and Macao” — colored 
slides. Order from Immanuel 
Lutheran Church, Bridgman, 
Mich. Postage. 

c. “I Was at Houston” — 80 colored 
frames about 1953  synodical 
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convention. L. P. recording. Or- 
der free from Circuit Visitor. 

d. “This Is Your Family” — 45 
frames telling story of Synod’s 
work. 

e. Nine colored motion pictures on 
Philippines, Japan, Nigeria, New 
Guinea, Mexico, India, Guate- 
mala, Church Extension, Home 
and world Missions. $2.50 rental 
plus postage. Order from Con- 
cordia Publishing House. (Cp. 
Helps for the Pastors, pp. 34 
to 35.) 


CALENDAR OF PROJECTS 
AND EVENTS 
You can increase your effectiveness 
by planning a year’s program of activ- 
ities. An example of a year’s calendar 
is the following: 


July-August 

Plan a calendar of activities for next 
year. 
September 


1. Organize choir. 

2. Special Rally Day preparation: call 
on unchurched children for the 
Sunday school, and call on children 
who are irregular in attendance. 

3. Plan use of Know Your Church. 


October 


Talent enlistment: Ask for volun- 
teers for various classroom jobs and 
general help in church. 


November 


1. Educational project on proportion- 
ate giving. Study Chapter 12 of 
Know Your Church. Plan distribu- 
tion of weekly envelopes. 


[September 


2. Plan calendar of causes for rest of 
school year. 
3. Encourage use of “Lord’s Treas- 


”? 


ury. 
December 


l. Carol to shut-ins. 
2. Visit a charitable institution. 


January 


1. Plan use of the stewardship book 
That I May Be His Own. 


February 
1. Plan use of the annual children’s 
missionary project. Schedule films. 


2. Practice in class how children 
should make mission calls; then let 
each child make a call on a pros- 
pect. 


March 
1. Gather clothes for people living in 
a destitute area or country. 


2. Invite the pastor of a near-by sub- 
sidized congregation to speak to 
the class about his work. 


April 

1. Help the Red Cross in some proj- 
ect. 

2. Participate in a community cleanup 
project. 

May 


1. Mend library books, church hym- 
nals, and Bibles. 


2. Cut lawns for needy people. 


June 


1. Make calls on unchurched children 
for vacation Bible school enroll- 
ment. 
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2. Help hand out vacation Bible 
school invitation blurbs to all 
homes near the church. 

Don't be too quick in saying, “This 
will not work where I am.” Why not? 
Church work is not done by those 
who can, but by those who will. 


EVALUATION 


The Calendar of Events will help 
make your stewardship program more 
purposeful. How successful are your 
efforts in this program? At the end 
of a school year it may be wise to use 
the Calendar of Events as a check 
list. Then evaluate the progress of 
the children in their stewardship un- 
derstanding, stewardship attitudes, 
and stewardship conduct. The Stew- 
ardship Objectives might be used as 
a means of checking the results of a 
years stewardship training. It may 
be best to check this progress through 
discussion periods instead of written 
tests. We should expect year-by-year 
progress in the children through an 
active stewardship-training program. 
By an annual evaluation of this pro- 
gram the teacher will discover where 
the program needs change and re- 
vision. 

The story is told of an African chief, 
a new convert, who was asked by a 
missionary about his first stewardship 
efforts. He answered, “My efforts at 
Christian Stewardship are like ‘ivory 
hunting.’” The missionary, not under- 
standing the meaning, asked what he 
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meant. “Oh,” said the convert, “when 
you go hunting ivory, you always find 
that there is an elephant attached.” 
Our ivory is the souls of the boys and 
girls. If we want this type of stew- 
ardship training program for our 
young people, we find there is also 
an elephant attached — work, which is 
made successful through faith and 


prayer. 
PROGRAM FOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUP 


Not only should stewardship activ- 
ities and projects be planned for el- 
ementary school children, but they 
also should be continued and even 
enlarged upon through the Walther 
League and junior Bible class. In 
some cases this may mean a restudy 
of the total program of the Church. 
The “YES” program of the Walther 
League gives special consideration to 
this issue. (In it are included such 
suggestions as witnessing to un- 
churched and delinquent youth; help- 
ing to conduct youth evangelistic 
services; participation in parish plan- 
ning; helping in church office; singing 
in the choir; adopting a missionary 
project, such as Nigeria; being a pro- 
portionate giver.) In its ongoing pro- 
gram the Walther League trains for 
proportionate giving. The important 
thing is to have an “in-service” train- 
ing program which will include varied 
opportunities for the high school 
group to dedicate their talents to serv- 
ice in our Savior’s kingdom. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR FREEDOM. — It is of the utmost importance for free 
people to have access to reliable data on which their judgments are to be based. 
When a person or an organization can censor the areas of inquiry, rule out 
thinking on a subject because it is controversial, then the individuals censored 
are no longer free. — Haron C. Cass, President of Boston University. 


Guidance in Lutheran Elementary Schools * 


J. O. RoBerts 


The problem of this study was to 
discover the present status of guid- 
ance programs in Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, as well as the need for, and 
the basis of, guidance in these schools, 
phases of such programs needing im- 
provement and further development, 
and the means of implementing guid- 
ance programs. Involved in the pro- 
cedure were the following: (1) inves- 
tigation of the related literature, 
(2) interviews with authorities in the 
field, (3) normative survey approach 
(questionnaire ), and (4) analysis and 
interpretation of the questionnaire 
results. The chief limitation of the 
study is in its scope: Lutheran el- 
ementary schools in the St. Louis area, 
of which there are forty at present. 

The need for guidance in Lutheran 
elementary schools is prevalent for the 
same reasons that guidance is needed 
in general. However, it was demon- 
strated that guidance in these schools 
is unique (and therefore also the need 
for it) in that, underlying the whole 
program, is the chief concern of such 
schools — provision for the child’s spir- 
itual as well as temporal welfare. 
Granting the need for guidance, we 
need to establish the basis and the 
objectives for operation. 

In Lutheran elementary schools the 
basis for guidance includes Holy 
Scriptures and the needs of the child, 
the home, the church, and the com- 
munity. The objectives are self-real- 
ization, human relationship, economic 
efficiency, and civic responsibility, 
with particular emphasis on the devel- 


opment of a wholesome Christian per- 
sonality. 

Results from the questionnaire led 
to the following major conclusions 
about guidance programs in the 
schools studied: 


1. Organization of guidance programs 
is informal in most cases. 

2. Most schools have the minimum re- 
quirements in physical facilities and 
equipment. (Filing cabinets, room 
for counseling, permanent records, 
etc. ) 

3. Standardized tests are employed in 
all schools for purposes of classifica- 
tion and ascertaining strengths and 
weaknesses of the child, the teacher, 
and the curriculum. 

4. All schools provide health services, 
either their own or those available 
from community sources. 

5. The keeping of records and reporting 
of pupil progress was found to be 
on a commendable, if not uniform, 
level. 

6. Home visits by the teachers is one 
area in need of study and improve- 
ment. 

7. Formal counseling and _ informal 
group discussions are the most prev- 
alent techniques employed. There 
is considerable need for further de- 
velopment in the use of other guid- 
ance techniques, particularly sociom- 
etry and classes in occupational in- 
formation. Perhaps the most out- 
standing need is for qualified per- 
sonnel to administer individual in- 
telligence tests and use projective 
techniques. 

8. Provision for extracurricular activ- 
ities, all-school projects and pro- 


grams, and pupil-led and_pupil- 


* This is the summary of a study made 
to meet an academic requirement. 
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initiated activities and programs is 
adequate in most schools and quite 
extensive in not a few. 


9. Counseling and the use of special 
techniques are the areas needin 
much improvement and further de- 
velopment. 


10. Obstacles to improving guidance 
programs and services are chiefly 
lack of teacher interest, lack of 
trained personnel, inadequate facil- 
ities, and lack of funds. 

To implement guidance programs, 
both informal and formal means are 
necessary. Briefly, the informal means 
are all those “tricks of the trade” em- 
ployed by teachers in securing an 
atmosphere conducive to successful 
learning. Of the more formal means 
considered, that of continuous evalua- 
tion and further development of the 
areas in need of improvement seems 
to be the most important. 

In general, the results of guidance 
programs may be measured by the 
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degree to which the objectives are at- 
tained. Essentially, the results desired 
may be described in one phrase as 
the development of a wholesome 
Christian personality. 

It was not expected that this study 
would answer all of the numerous 
problems and questions involved in a 
study of this nature, in spite of the 
fact that it was limited in scope to a 
survey of forty schools in one met- 
ropolitan area. Two specific questions 
or problems left unanswered and 
which might easily become the basis 
for additional research are: 

1. What steps should be taken to re- 
move obstacles deterrent to improve- 


ment and expansion of local guid- 
ance programs and services? 

2. How might guidance services (such 
as individual intelligence testing and 
other techniques requiring trained 
personnel or special facilities) not 
provided by individual schools be 


centralized in one or a few areas? 


PEN SWIPES 


@ In 1858 Horace Mann warned teachers against “twirling a pencil-case or 
a watch-key; fumbling with a button; rocking the foot; swinging the arms; 
shrugging the shoulders; see-sawing the body; drumming with the fingers; 
cracking the joints; thrusting the hands into the pockets — contemptible sight 
—hanging up the arms, like herrings to be dried, at the armholes of the 
vest.” How about playing with spectacles, twisting rubber bands, scratching 
the head, massaging the abdomen, tugging at an ear, tossing and catching chalk, 
fingering the nose, etc.? Just what should a teacher do with his fingers? 


@ A city girl asked her country cousin whether her father kept a bee. The 
answer was that bees as individuals have no disposition to make honey. 

It seems that people, too, tend to be most productive in groups. They are 
stimulated by and learn from others. There were rather definite periods when 
great pieces of literature or works of art were produced. Music likewise had its 
golden ages. Think, too, of the many renowned philosophers at the time of 
Pericles. Are the scientists the heroes of our day? 


@ Roger’s dog Rover was killed by an automobile. Roger was in anguish and 
wept bitterly. Father tried to comfort him by saying, “After all, Roger is but 
a dog. It could have been worse. Just imagine if it had been me, your daddy.” 
With tears furrowing through the dirt on his cheeks the boy cried, “But, dad, 
you don’t understand. Rover and I were pals.” — Isn’t it tragic when parents 
have no time to play with their children? 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Twelfth Annual Convention 
St. Louis, Mo., July 8—9, 1954 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, was host 
to the 196 Lutheran Education Association 
delegates, of which 104 were laymen, 80 
teachers, and 12 pastors. 

President Alfred O. Fuerbringer of Con- 
cordia Seminary spoke at the opening service 
on the older brother of the prodigal Son 
(Luke 15:25-32). He stated that we also, 
like the elder son, are in God the Father’s 
house; that we, like him, have received 
bountifully from the hand of a merciful 
Father; and that we should be warned by 
the lack of love the brother had for the 
prodigal. Finally, we should out of love 
evaluate our Church, particularly our pro- 
gram of Christian education, and then serve 
God to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Martin Duensing, president, welcomed 
the delegates. He introduced Mr. John 
Roschke of St. Louis, who invited the mem- 
bers of the convention to participate in all 
activities offered. 

Mr. Konz, president of the National Lu- 
theran Parent Teacher League, commented 
on the large number of parents present. 

In the absence of Mr. Arnst, regular sec- 
retary, Mr. Delbert Schulz of Manhattan, 
Kans., was appointed convention secretary. 

In accordance with the motto of the con- 
vention, “For a Christ-Centered Education,” 
Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Divinity School and guest 
lecturer at the Summer Session, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, presented “Some 
Thoughts on a Philosophy of Christian 
Education.” 

He based his remarks on the following 
premises: 

1. Every field of human knowledge ulti- 
mately involves religious presupposition; 
conversely, every field of human knowledge 
ultimately contributes to religious under- 
standing. 

2. Every field of human knowledge must 
be permitted to operate by its own canons; 
conversely, there is no field of knowledge 
that is alien to a Christian concern. 
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8. Christian education must concern it- 
self with the totality of human knowledge; 
conversely, it must not permit this concern 
to divert it from its central objective. 


4. Christian education must reflect the 
thought patterns, ethos, etc., of the church 
with which it is associated; conversely, it 
must also take a position of leadership, trans- 
cending such thought patterns and ethos. 


5. Christian education must be critical of 
the false religious premises in secular educa- 
tion; conversely, it must acknowledge the 
functions of pioneering in fields like research 
performed by secular education in a form 
that the institutional orientation of Christian 
education makes impossible. 

Mrs. Paul Kovacovic, St. Louis, president 
of the Lutheran Parents’ Council for Re- 
tarded Children, briefly reported on the edu- 
cational program held during the summer 
for retarded children, Funds were raised 
by interested laymen to support the Chris- 
tian instruction and training of about twenty 
children. The convention expressed great 
interest and called for intensive study on 


the problem of helping retarded children. 


Professor Walter A. Vahl, River Forest, 
Ill., financial secretary of L. E. A., presented 
the financial statement for the period June 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1954. A total of $11,040.39 
was raised from membership fees, publica- 
tions, 1958 convention, P. T. L. member- 
ships, and P. T. L. publications. Mr. Armin 
Meyermann, treasurer, reported expenditures 
totaling $11,092.78 and a bank balance on 
hand of $3,794.29. Active memberships of 
I. E. A. are 1,260; N. Le PB. Tai 232: 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


1. Wuenreas, The business office and the 
faculty of Concordia Seminary have made 
the excellent facilities of the Concordia 
Campus available for this convention, be it 
resolved that we extend sincere thanks to 
them for these accommodations. 


2. WuerEas, The arrangements com- 
mittee has so efficiently carried on its work 
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so that the convention could be conducted 
in a pleasant and effective manner, be it re- 
solved that sincere thanks be extended to the 
members of the arrangements committee and 
to the various hosts and hostesses of the 
local St. Louis Parent-Teachers Organiza- 
tions for their excellent work. 


3. WuHerEAS, The Lutheran Education 
Association has progressed and grown in its 
effectiveness toward accomplishing its many 
worthwhile objectives; and whereas, much of 
the credit for such progress is attributable to 
the executive officers and the staff, be it 
resolved that a sincere vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the outgoing officers for their un- 
tiring efforts toward a greater and more 
effective Lutheran Education Association, 
and also to the many officers and committee 
members serving in their various capacities 
in the interest of the L. E. A. 


4, Wuenreas, There is a growing recogni- 
tion of the need for the study of the edu- 
cation of the retarded child in our Lutheran 
schools; and, whereas, numerous requests 
have been made for such a study; and, 
whereas, some isolated areas have already 
begun to study the problems pertaining to 
the Christian education of the retarded child, 
therefore, be it resolved that the executive 
board of the Lutheran Education Association 
appoint a committee to make a study of 
what can be done to aid the educational 
growth of the retarded child, and that the 
L. E. A. program committee be urged to pro- 
vide time on the 1955 convention schedule 
for a report and for discussions relative to 
the Christian education of the retarded child, 
and, that the L. E. A. be urged to compile 
literature and information relative to the or- 
ganization of special programs for the Chris- 
tian education of the retarded child, and, 
that this literature be made available through 
the L.E. A. for distribution to interested 
groups. 

5. Wueress, The convention of the 
L.E. A. has been very stimulating and in- 
structive, and, whereas, it would be desir- 
able to extend the time of the convention to 
permit consideration of more current prob- 
lems and topics of interest to the members 
of this organization, and, whereas, consider- 
able interest has been shown in the arrange- 
ment of sectional meetings, and, whereas, 
much value is derived from the questioning 
and discussion related to the topics on the 
program, and, whereas, it would be of inter- 
est to members of the convention to have the 


opportunity and the experience of taking 
guided tours to places of interest in the city 
where the convention is held, therefore, be 
it resolved that the executive board of the 
L. E. A. be instructed to study the possibility 
of arranging for a three day convention 
which could include (1) arrangement for 
more time on the program for sectional 
meetings of the N.L.P. T. L. and, (2) ar- 
rangements for more time on the program 
for group discussions, and, (3) arrangements 
for guided tours to places of interest in the 
city where the convention is held. 

6. Resolved, To thank all lecturers and 
chaplains for their participation in the pro- 
gram. 


Other items pertaining to the convention 
were the adoption of a tentative revised con- 
stitution of the L. E. A. and a panel discus- 
sion led by Professor Lawrence G. Bickel, 
Dean of Seward Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, on the 1954 Yearbook: “Readings in 
Philosophy of Lutheran Education.” 

The following speakers addressed the en- 


tire convention: 


Professor Martin Scharlemann, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, on “Our Church at 
Work in Christian Education.” 

Rev. C. Thos. Spitz, Jr., Lutheran Hour 
Services Director, St. Louis, on “Are We 
Reaching Our Goals in the Home?” 

Rev. Martin L. Koehneke, president-elect 
of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
on “Are We Reaching Our Goals in the 
Church?” 

Milton Carpenter, Comptroller, City of 
St. Louis, on “Using God-given Oppor- 
tunities.” 

At the L. E. A. banquet, held in the eve- 
ning of July 8 at the De Soto Hotel, Rev. 
George Wittmer, St. Louis, was toastmaster, 
and Dr. Richard Caemmerer, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, spoke on the topic: 
“Wise as Serpents and Harmless as Doves.” 
An excellent meal and musical treats were 
provided for the 227 guests. 

The closing service and installation of 
new N. L. P. T. L. officers was conducted by 
Dr. Arthur W. Klinck, Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, 

News of the N.L.P.T.L. business and 
resolutions and a resume of the other 


speakers will appear in the next issue. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Siegbert W. Becker, John F. Choitz, Herbert H. Gross, John W. Klotz, Harriet 
Meyer, Frederick Nohl. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


COMMENTARY ON THE WHOLE BIBLE. By Charles John Ellicott. Volume II, Deu- 
teronomy to II Samuel. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1954. 
511 pages. $5.95, 


This is the second volume of a Zondervan reprint of a commentary which first appeared 
over a half century ago. There are eight volumes in the set. Although the work is old, it 
is not out of date. 

This is a commentary which is easy to read. The English text of the Bible is printed 
at the top of the page, and the commentator’s notes are printed under the text. The in- 
terpretation is not difficult to follow and is not cluttered up with the debris of scholarly 
research. 

It goes without saying that, being a Zondervan publication, the commentary is con- 
servative. The Bible is treated with the respect due the inspired Word of God, the Messianic 
passages are recognized for what they are, and the miracles are looked upon as being 
miraculous. 

The reader will be surprised to read in one place that the 480 years of 1 Kings 6:1 are 
an error of a copyist, while in another place the figure is considered to be correct (pp. 167, 
286). But this reflects the uncertainty about the date of the exodus common a half cen- 
tury ago. More serious is the statement that the “Holy Spirit . . . is Christ in us” (p. 54). 
This is not the language of conservative theology, and it might well be found reproduced 
literally in the modern works of very poorly reconstructed liberals. 

Our pastors and teachers may well find this work helpful, but it should be used with 
discrimination. S. W. B. 


EDUCATION 
CHRISTIANITY IN EDUCATION. By Martin Hegland, Ph.D. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1954, 110 pages. $1.75. 


The subtitle of this book reads “An Orientation in Elements of Christian Culture with 
Suggestions for Relating the Subject Fields to Christianity.” Dr. Hegland has here attempted 
a “brief orientation as to the meaning and significance of each field as a part of the total 
cultural picture.” Next he has tried to show the “function of education in transmitting the 
content of each subject.” Finally the “Christian emphasis in each area has been stressed.” 

This brief and often sketchy treatise covers such subjects as history, philosophy, 
psychology, literature, languages, natural sciences, social studies, music, art, homemaking, 
health, religion, extracurricular activities. 

Significant statements are made on the various subjects. Here is an example taken from 
the chapter on history. 

“Christian teachers of history, because they are Christians, will not fail to voice their 
Christian belief that God has a hand in history, and that the course of history is not the 
result of blind determinism nor of economic materialism, If God is God at all, His will 
is embodied in history.” (P. 27.) 

On philosophy he says: “Although Christianity is not primarily a system of philosophy, 
it does answer many of the questions posed by philosophy” (p. 80). 
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This is a provocative book. This reviewer only wishes that the author could have de- 
veloped many of his ideas further. 

Teachers, pastors, and laymen should spend time with this little book in order to clarify 
their thinking on the many subjects treated. It is an excellent thought starter. J. F.C. 


LIVING TOGETHER IN THE MODERN WORLD. Published by Creative Educational 
Society, Mankato, Minn. Eight volumes. All pictures, 8411 inches, black and white. 
Teachers manual, cross reference index. $39.75. 


This classroom picture library on the social studies covers seven problems. Each prob- 
lem is handled in a separate volume. The units covered included food, shelter, clothing, 
transportation, communication, conservation of human resources, conservation of natural 
resources. 

An alphabetical index is found at the back of each volume. In addition, volume eight is 
an index volume in which all the pictures are listed in a cross index system. 

This set of books is bound in sturdy, permanent binding which permits folding back 
of the covers without breaking the back of the book. It is a practical way of preserving 
the pictures so that they can be passed around in a classroom or shown on a screen by 
means of an opaque projector. 

The nine hundred pictures and the accompanying text offer much supplementary pic- 
torial help on specific subjects. When the time comes to talk about the newspaper in the 
communication unit, the history of the printing trade and the newspaper industry is told 
from the story of seals and stone stamps to the modern rotary presses. 

Radio and TV are treated in their appropriate places. Radio-relay skyways are dis- 
cussed. The detail drawing shows that microwaves do not follow the curvature of the 
earth. So towers must be placed in such a way that they are in full view of each other. 

Teletype machines are described, newsreels are explained, the analysis of the news 
over TV is shown in some detail. 

Other volumes treat subjects in other areas with similar exactness and attention to 
detail. 

This set must be seen to be appreciated. It would be well to direct inquiries to the 
company to arrange for a showing of this set of resource pictures, It will help you enrich 
your program by giving pupils an opportunity to see lifelike drawings and actual photo- 
graphs of subjects you are teaching. 

This set seems to have been prepared by educators for educators and is endorsed by 
responsible groups. J. F.C. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE AND LEGENDS. A Color Map, 20X30 inches. By John 
Dukes McKee. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co. 50 cents. 

This is a beautiful color map with figures of legendary characters pictured in car- 
toon fashion. Paul Bunyan, Jim Bowie, Joe Magarac, and others are shown. 

You may want to hang this on your classroom wall and let the pupils ask questions 
about who these legendary characters are. 

Dr. Elizabeth Pilant of Ball State Teachers College (Indiana) is doing considerable 
work in the folklore field, She has taken over the distribution of this folklore map pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Company. It was originally designed to go with Living 
in Our America, history for the upper grades. 


OrHer FOLKLORE MATERIALS (mimeographed ) 
1. American Folklore in Motion Pictures (16 mm). Catherine Jones, Director of Audio- 
Visual Education in the Mishawaka Public Schools, Indiana. 20 cents. 
2. Folklore Contributes to the Curriculum. By Elizabeth Pilant. 5 pages. 10 cents. 
3. Folklore for the Schools. By Philip D. Jordan. 5 pages. 10 cents. 
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4. It’s Fun to Read Folklore. A Selected Bibliography for American Boys and Girls. 
By Eugenia L. Millard. 25 pages. 50 cents. 

5. Star-Spangled Folklore. A selected bibliography for secondary schools. By Eugenia 
L. Millard. 80 pages. 60 cents. 

6. Why Use American Folklore in Our Schools? By Dr. Elizabeth Pilant. 7 pages. | 
15 cents. i 

7. Jump Rope Rhymes. American Folklore 430. Compiled by Carol E. Moser. 20 pages. | 
40 cents. 

8. American Autograph Rhymes, Collected by Dr. Elizabeth Pilant. 25 pages. 50 cents. 

9. High School and College Yells. 12 pages. 25 cents. 

10. Riddles Popular with Children. 15 pages. 30 cents. 

1l. Finger Plays. 10 pages. 20 cents. 

These mimeographed materials may be ordered from Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Executive 
Secretary of the National Conference of American Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. | Fi hs, & 

SCIENCE 


OUR WILDLIFE LEGACY. By Durward L. Allen. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
422 pages. $5.00. 

As its name indicates, this is a book on wildlife conservation. The author's data are 
up to date, and the ideas presented are the generally accepted principles ef wildlife 
management today. Some represent almost a reversal of ideas previously held. For in- 
stance, it is generally held today that underfishing is more a problem than overfishing 
and that open seasons should be extended. It is generally held today that there are too 
many deer and that hunting regulations should be relaxed. The value of stocking streams 
with fish or of releasing pheasants is seriously questioned. 

The book presents many examples of mismanagement and of human interference in 
the divine scheme of creation. The teacher who is a sportsman or interested in wildlife 
will want to read this book. J. W.K. 

Music 


MUSIC THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. By Marian Cotton and Adelaide Bradburn. 
Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1953. 298 pages. $3.82. 


This book is a text for an elementary course in music appreciation on the high school 
level. The material is presented country by country rather than topically. The authors 
start with the folk-song element in each country’s music and proceed to show how often 
composers through the years drew from the rich heritage of folk music which all coun- 
tries possess to a greater or lesser degree. At the end of each chapter there is a series 
of questions on the material presented and a list of listening suggestions which are ex- 
tremely well selected. 

In addition to the chapters on the music of various countries, there are chapters on 
the symphony orchestra with excellent illustrations, the piano and harp, the band, choral 
and religious music, and finally a chapter on music printers and publishers, Included 
at the end of this volume is a group of folk songs to sing. H.M. 


MaAnuAaL ARTS 


HOW TO BUILD CHILDREN’S TOYS AND FURNITURE. By Norman Cherner. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., c. 1954. 144 pages. $3.95. 


This book proposes to demonstrate that reasonably priced, well-designed toys and 
furniture suited to the needs of children can be cheaply and easily produced at home. | 


The author promises plans flexible enough to suit individual needs and a product able 
to withstand rough treatment. a |} 
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The content of this volume by a member of the Fine and Industrial Arts Department 
of Columbia University is divided into two types: text and plans. The former deals with 
three aspects: toys, furniture, and basic woodworking processes, including finishing, Con- 
tending that the best toy is one allowing children to explore and create, Cherner points 
out that many cheap, easily destroyed toys of today do not meet these standards, Much 
destruction occurs when children receive toys not suited to their needs. The giving of 
too many toys also produces confusion and lack of interest. In order to assist parents in 
selecting the proper playthings for their offspring, a number of pages are devoted to a study 
of the characteristic needs and interests of children from birth to age nine. 

Three chapters on “How-to-do-it Techniques” give a simplified story concerning the 
characteristics of wood, methods of shaping and assembling wood, and patterns to follow 
in finishing wood. 

A good share of the book is given over to some 300 plans and sketches for toys and 
furniture. Among the former one finds items ranging from building blocks, kites, and 
puzzles to wheelbarrows, boats, and playground equipment. Furniture plans are given 
for seating, bedding, tables, work surfaces, desks, storage cabinets, and related subjects. 
Hardwoods are recommended for small toys and most furniture; plywoods for large play- 
things, cabinets, and table surfaces. All working drawings are considered suggestive, 
easily changed at the reader’s desire. 

The text and drawings are simple. The book is attractive and printed on good 
quality paper. 

Here is a volume for anyone who deals with children, whether parent or teacher. An 
educator can find materials for craft and shop periods, a parent for children at home. 

F.N. 
GLOBE READABLE CLASSICS 


JULIUS CAESAR. By William Shakespeare. Edited by Jack A. Wapen and Leroy S. 
Layton. 1952. viii and 99 pages. $1.56. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. By Mark Twain. Edited by Marjorie Holmes. 1953. 
vii and 136 pages. $1.56. 


QUO VADIS. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Adapted by C. Y. Stark. 1953. xi and 362 
pages. $2.20. 
Mopern LITERATURE (Globe School Edition) 
ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM. By Margaret Landon. Edited by Frederick Houk 
Law. 1953. viii and 324 pages. $2.24. 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN. By Frank B. Gilbreath, Jr., and Ernestine Gilbreath Carey. 
1953. 264 pages. $2.24. 


THE CITADEL. By A. J. Cronin. Edited by Frederick Houk Law. 1953. 552 pages. $2.64. 
GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS. By James Hilton. Edited by Salibelle Royster. 1953. 109 
pages. $1.72. 


LIFE WITH FATHER. By Clarence Day. Edited by Frederick Houk Law. 1953. 
viii and 235 pages. $2.16. 


MASTER SKYLARK. By John Bennett. Edited by Kathryn F. Mahoney and Laura E. 
Preble. 1953. vi and 292 pages. $2.24. 


MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY. By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. Edited by 
Florence Doerr Jones. 1953. vii and 332 pages. $2.24. 


POINT OF NO RETURN. By John P. Marquand. Edited by Lucile D. Smith. 1952. 
x and 498 pages. $2.56. 
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RED BADGE OF COURAGE. By Stephen Crane. Edited by Frederick Houk Law. 1953. 
ix and 196 pages. $1.84. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE AND THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Adapted by 
Verda Evans. 1958. vi and 238 and 229 pages. $2.40. 
New York: Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue. 

Max Spindel, reporting on the Globe adaptation of Julius Caesar, stated that “two 
Philadelphia high school teachers have set out to give Shakespeare a haircut.” They 
prepared a simplified and condensed, a more (so they say) understandable edition of 
Julius Caesar. They made 1,122 changes in wording, from single words to entire passages. 
They eliminated the troublesome “thee” and “thou” and substituted “you.” Vocabulary 
was simplified, obscure passages were cut out, and the number of footnotes was reduced 
to seventeen. All the books listed above have received the same kind of treatment. 

This bringing of the mountain to Mohammed (adaptation process) is not acceptable 
to some people. They feel that the classics or even modern literature should not be 
changed to meet the needs of slow readers or those who do not want to build their skills 
until they can appreciate the literary works on the level at which they were written. These 
critics say that there is so much material available on an easier level that the classics 
should not be tampered with. The Globe people, however, feel that the literary works 
they have chosen should be adapted to the abilities of a greater number of students. 

The books listed above all fall into the same category. They have been adapted for 
school use through simplification or other devices. 

Mechanically, these volumes are all sturdily bound in boards, have colorful covers, and 
all the books contain pictures, some good, others poor. 

If you understand what has been done to these stories and do not use them as short 
cuts for literary experiences which normal students can and should have, then you might 
look at these publications for specialized use. 

Some other titles are also available. JG: 


RECENT ARTICLES 
“CHILDHOOD AS A PREPARATION FOR DELINQUENCY.” By Gilbert J... Rich, 
The Journal of Educational Sociology, May 1954, pages 404—413. 


It is the author’s contention that no single set of factors is the cause of delinquency. 
He also feels that the essential motivation toward abnormal behavior is laid down early 
in life. 

To reduce abnormal behavior the following are considered important: 

1. The child must feel secure. This security depends primarily on parental love. 

2. The child must be able to succeed in the things he does. 


3. Parents and teachers must permit the child to grow up and become increasingly 
independent. 


Who influences the child the most? 
1. “The importance of the family is paramount.” 


2. “The school is an important factor in determining and directing a child’s develop- 
ment of personality.” 


3. “Specific patterns of behavior are learned from other children.” 

What can be done to reduce delinquency? 

1, Educate parents with regard to their responsibilities. 

2. Train teachers to have mental hygiene pervade the entire curriculum. 


This is just a selection of significant ideas. There are many others in the article for 


you to read. 
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“SLOW LEARNERS NEED SUCCESS.” By Brother Louis J. Faerber, S.M., Ph.D. 
Catholic School Journal. Vol. 54, No. 6, June 1954, pages 188—191. 

Here are a few key ideas extracted from this interesting article. 

Slow learners in school happen to be the ones who are least able to sustain their sense 
of personal worth simply because the school often places the highest premium on the 
very thing which these pupils lack most, namely intellectual ability. 

Allow each pupil to achieve all the success he normally can so that he will maintain 
his own self-respect and win the respect of others. 

Probably at no period in life is it more important for the slow learner to experience 
an adequate sense of self-respect than during the adolescent years. 

The school has the responsibility of making it possible for pupils to find themselves 
as persons through successful achievement. 

Experiments have shown that the best kind of motivation is that which is based on 


self-competition wherein the pupil seeks to better his performance through a knowledge 
of results. 


Find for each student a socially approved way of winning the approval of his classmates. 

By no means do we imply that pupils should never experience failure. There should 
be failure for the individual who does not put forth reasonable effort to succeed in 
a given task. 


Teachers should do everything within their power to manage the classroom in such 
a way as to make it possible for slow learners to reach success. 
Specific suggestions pertain to the following — 
1, Achievement should be related to capacity. 
. Diagnostic testing is important. 
. Teaching methods should be varied according to need. 
. Capitalize on special aptitudes. 
Supply suitable direction for special talents. 
Do not demand too much. 
. Group according to ability. 
. Use praise liberally. 


“SCHOOL CIVIL DEFENSE MEASURES.” By James M. Ridgway. The Elementary 
School Journal, May 1954, pages 50i—508. 

Citizens of the United States prefer not to think about war coming to their land. 
Reactions to air-raid drills show that many are not seriously concerned about the need 
of such precautions. 

Since conflicts on our soil could occur, and since it is possible to reduce civilian 
casualties 75 per cent by utilizing known methods, schools should devote time to civil 
defense. This article discusses many aspects of the problem, such as making buildings 
safer, providing bomb shelters, instructing with regard to body position in the shelter, 
installing rapid cutoffs on all utilities, removing trash, storing dangerous materials, main- 
taining pupil morale, etc. 

The article is timely. 


“CHURCHES AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” An interview with William C. Martin, 
president, National Council of the Churches of Christ. NEA Journal, May 1954, 
page 292. 

This article is an interview with Bishop Martin, president, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ. Bishop Martin feels that — 

1. Teaching as a career is “a worthy choice.” 

2. “We defend the right of all religious groups to carry on church-related education 
at any level, elementary, secondary, or higher, and the right of parents to send their chil- 
dren to these schools if they so desire. But while we defend the right, we do not believe 
it should be widely exercised at the elementary and secondary levels.” 
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3. Public tax funds should not be used for schools operated by the churches. 

4, The public schools are not godless institutions. 

5. In dealing with religion, public schools “can declare, as the state itself declares, 
that the nation subsists under the governance of God and that it is not morally autonomous. 
It can acknowledge, furthermore, that human ethical and moral values have their ground 
and sanction in God. The school can do much in teaching about religion, in adequately 


affirming that religion has been and is an essential factor in our cultural heritage.” 
H. G. 


Our Contributors 
HERMAN W. ScHaars, teacher, Immanuel Lutheran School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Artuur L. AMT, Executive Secretary, Board of Education, North Wisconsin District 
Wiiu1aM A. Kramer, Assistant Secretary of Schools, Board for Parish Education 
Turo. G. Sretzer, professor of music and education, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 
Don Dinxmeyer, teacher of physical education, Luther High North, Chicago, Il. 
Watpo J. WERNING, Assistant Stewardship Counselor, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. O. Roserts, teacher, Holy Cross Lutheran School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Some Statistics. — Americans of all ages spend $824,000 a day on their 
hobbies of model-making, says the Model Industry Association. . . . While 
the number of school districts is going down, the number of special districts — 
for water supply, fire control, or hospital service —is increasing. Between 
1942 and 1952, special districts rose in number from 8,000 to 12,500... . 
During the 12-month period ending June, 1953, the police departments of the 
nation dealt with more than 1,000,000 children as delinquents. ... The Adver- 
tising Council reports that business concerns spent $2,000,000 in advertising, 
using public education and its needs as the theme. ... More than 200 million 
pounds of pork could be produced each year if the food disposed of as garbage 
in cities were used for hog feeding. . .. It now costs about $350,000 to estab- 
lish an educational TV station and about $150,000 a year to operate it... . 
About 100,000 persons use the United States overseas libraries a day. .. . 
Americans smoked 2% fewer cigarettes in 1953 than in 1952. Total for the 
past year: 387 billion cigarettes. . . . Local and State governments spent 
$5,300,000,000 on public roads during 1953. 


the human race recounting its memorable experiences; confronting its problems; 
searching for solutions; drawing the blueprints of its futures. To read books is 
one way of growing along with one’s fellows-in-growth. — Harry A. OVvER- 
STREET, in American Library Association Bulletin. 


| 
Reap, — If minds are truly alive they will seek out books. For books are | 
| 
| 


Power or Worps, — Words are the little stitches with which we weave 
the fabric of ideas. They are the bricks to hold and exhibit our thoughts, that 
others may observe the workings of our minds. They are the weapons with 
which we fight to win a place for our convictions — and joust to the best 
ae of others. Words, single words, are powerful. — Editorial, New 

utlook. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ix. 


Summer School. — Concordia announces 
a record enrollment of 502 students in its 
summer session this year. The session con- 
sisted of a two-week workshop period and 
a five-week term. Six workshops were con- 
ducted with a total enrollment of 280. The 
workshops, scheduled from June 21 to 
July 2, were: Arts and Crafts, Kindergarten- 
Primary, Audio-Visual Aids, Elementary 
School Administration and Supervision, 
Creative Writing, and Youth Leadership. 
The five-week session began July 5 and ex- 
tended to August 6. The enrollment in this 
term was 871, of whom 149 also attended 
the workshops. 

Professor Walter O. Kraeft is Dean of the 
Summer School at Concordia. The summer 
school graduation was held August 5 at 
8:00 P. M. on the campus quadrangle. The 
graduates numbered 33, of whom 24 re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and 9 received the teaching 
diploma in religious education. Dr. James 
G. Manz, member of the Board for Higher 
Education and pastor of First St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church of Chicago, was the gradua- 
tion speaker. 

Composers’ Institute. — The Summer 
School offered this year for the first time 
a composers’ institute under the sponsorship 
and direction of the Department of Music 
of the College. The attendants included 
twenty persons from various areas of the 
church. The morning sessions were given 
over to lectures on the theological bases for 
art in the church and discussions of the 
manner in which these bases show them- 
selves in the visual arts, literature, and 
music. These lectures were presented by 
Professor Don Meyer of the Department of 
English and Humanities, Pastor Martin 
Marty, assistant pastor of Grace Lutheran 
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Church, River Forest, and Professor Carl 
Halter, Chairman of the Music Department. 
The afternoon sessions were given over to 
a discussion of the techniques available to 
the twentieth-century composer with em- 
phasis on the new means of expression de- 
veloped during this century. Professor 
Wienhorst delivered this material and 
critically examined the work of the members 
of the institute. 

At the request of the members of the in- 
stitute the lectures of the morning session 
will be duplicated and placed into book 
form. Other musicians interested in obtain- 
ing copies of these lectures may do so by 
writing Professor Halter at the college. 


Remodeling. — The present dormitories 
for men were planned and built forty years 
ago. Gradually over a period of years the 
dormitory facilities for housing men students 
have deteriorated. Synod has allowed funds 
for renovating the dormitories, and the proj- 
ect is now well under way and should be 
completed by the beginning of the new 
school year. In the remodeled dormitory 
two men are housed in a room, and rooms 
are also arranged for a housefather and a 
housemother in the dormitory. The latter is 
an entirely new development. 

It became necessary to replace the gym 
floor this summer. The floor had served 
over a period of twenty-five years. The new 
floor is of hard maple laid on a substantial 
subfloor. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Enrollment and Staff. — Concordia plans 
to set another new enrollment record in the 
1954—55 school term. With enrollment 
figures as they now stand, 875 college stu- 
dents and 150 high school students are ex- 
pected to report for the beginning of the 
school term as compared to the total of 445 
last year. 

College facilities and staffs are taxed with 
the marked increase of students. One addi- 
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tional faculty member in the college depart- 
ment and one in the high school department 
are still needed to complete the teaching 
staffs. 


Expansion Program. — Concordia’s expan- 
sion program never ceases. Renovation of 
Weller Hall basement has given additional 
classroom and storage space. There are three 
new classrooms, one of which is an experi- 
mental classroom plus an audio visual center. 
Jesse Hall basement, the college men’s 
dormitory, will be reconditioned so that it 
will include extra lounge space and snack 
facilities. These projects are being com- 


pleted with funds appropriated by Synod. 


New President. — Concordia will open its 
6lst academic year on September 5. The 
school’s new president, Dr. Paul A. Zimmer- 
mann, will conduct the opening services. Dr. 
Zimmermann was elected as Concordia’s fifth 
president on June 10, after serving as assist- 
ant professor of science and religion for one 
year. He assumed his official duties on 
July 1 and will be formally inducted into 
office at St. John’s Lutheran Church, Seward, 
Nebr., on September 26. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Interest in having ministerial students re- 
ceive their high school training under Chris- 
tian and synodical auspices is continuing and 
is evidenced by new enrollment figures. At 
this writing, fifty-nine new students have 
been enrolled; forty-nine of these are enter- 
ing the freshman high school class. Presi- 
dent Walter W. Stuenkel announced that 
there are prospects for at least thirty addi- 
tional students. 

From July 18 to 23 President Stuenkel 
and Professors C. A. Hardt, E. M. Plass, and 
John F. Sullivan attended the workshop for 
teachers of religion held in St. Louis. 

During the summer Prof, Paul T. Dietz 
took two eight-week courses in library sci- 
ence at the University of Wisconsin. 

President Walter W. Stuenkel served as 
moderator at the Rural Life Institute held 
from July 6 to 8 at Valparaiso University. 
From August 2 to 4 he served as lecturer at 
the Pastors’ Retreat at Camp Luther in 
Three Lakes, Wis. 


[September 


After considerable delay because of rainy 
weather in June, work on the new swimming 
pool is making satisfactory progress. Coach 
William C. Ackmann announced that the 
building would probably be ready for dedi- 
cation near Thanksgiving Day. He also 
stated that 75 pairs of rubber-wheeled roller 
skates have been received and that equip- 
ment for the auxiliary gymnasium in the 
west clubroom has arrived. This equipment 
includes health ladders, a striking bag, hy- 
draulic rowing machine, two chest pulley 
weight machines, and a bicycle training 
machine. 

The following St. Louis seminary students 
will serve as assistants on the faculty in this 
school year: Thomas Armour, Paul Hoenk, 
and Edwin Lawrence. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


Concordia College opened its sixty-second 
school year on September 8 with a new all- 
time high in enrollment. New staff members 
include: Walter F. Englehardt, Eugene F. 
Heuer, Delphin L. Schulz, Susan Schwab, 
and Clarence Wesenberg. 

Substantial improvements were made on 
the physical property during the summer 
months. The biggest project involved the 
converting of space formerly occupied by 
the chapel into additional classroom and 
office facilities. Changing the former gym- 
nasium into a chapel will be done this fall. 

Four church groups used the Concordia 
campus as convention sites during the sum- 
mer months: the Minnesota Lutheran 
Women’s Missionary League, The Ephpha- 
tha Conference, the Minnesota District 
Synod, and the Minnesota District Walther 
League. 


NEW PRESIDENTS 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Both of our teachers colleges will open 


the current school year under the regime of 
new presidents. 


River Forest 


The Rev. Martin L. Koehneke, Austin, 
Tex., is the new and sixth president of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. - 
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He is 38 years old and succeeds Dr. Arthur 
W. Klinck, now professor of Historical The- 
ology at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
The Rev. Koehneke is a graduate of Con- 
cordia College, Milwaukee, Wis., and of 


Martin L. Koehneke 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. He has 
continued his studies in the graduate school 
of the University of Texas, majoring in Edu- 
cational Administration. He had varied and 
extensive experience in church work. From 
1939 to 1943 he served as pastor of Mount 
Calvary Church, Raymondville, Tex., and 
from 1943 to 1950 he was pastor of Mount 
Olive Church in San Antonio, Tex. Since 
1950 he held the position of Counselor of 
Parish Education in the Texas District. In 
that capacity he gained the reputation as an 
efficient and progressive leader and guide in 
the widening program of Christian educa- 
tion and training in our Church. He has ex- 
tended his influence in that area beyond the 
bounds of the District which he served 
through addresses and lectures at confer- 
ences and through published articles. He is 
a newly appointed member of Synod’s Gen- 
eral Literature Board. 

Mrs. Koehneke is the former Miss Irma 
Knippa. The Rey. and Mrs. Koehneke are 
the parents of four children: Barbara, 13; 
Dick, 8; Janice, 5; Kathy, 3. 

President Koehneke and family will arrive 
at River Forest in the early part of Septem- 
ber. The new president will be installed in 
the opening service at Grace Church on the 
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campus on September 16, at 10 A. M.; and 
on the following evening, September 17, a 
reception will be held for him and his family 
in the college dining hall. 


SEWARD 


The Rev. Dr. Paul Albert Zimmermann is 
the new and fifth president of Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. He suc- 
ceeds Dr, A. O. F uerbringer, now president 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 

Dr. Zimmermann is a graduate of Con- 
cordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., and of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. He 
earned the Bachelor of Art Degree at 
St. Louis Seminary in 1941. He did post- 
graduate study at Washington University, 
St. Louis; Mankato State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn.; University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. He earned his M. A. 
Degree from the University of Illinois in 
1947 and his Ph. D, from the same institu- 
tion in 1951. He did his research work in 
Physics and Chemistry. Dr. Zimmermann is 
a member of the Sigma Xi, an honorary sci- 
ence society, and the Phi Lambda Upsilon, 
an honorary chemistry society. 

Since September, 1953, Dr. Zimmermann 
has been assistant professor of Science and 
Religion at Seward. 

Before coming to Seward he was professor 
of Science and Religion at Bethany Lutheran 
College. In 1951 he served as teaching as- 
sistant in inorganic chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He has been active as an 
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Paul Albert Zimmermann 
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assistant pastor in Trinity Congregation, 
Janesville, Minn., and St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Seward, Nebr. 

Since coming to Seward he has been often 
in demand as a speaker and preacher. He 
has written numerous devotional articles and 
served as editor for the Lutheran Sentinel. 
He has published articles for the Journal of 
American Chemical Society and for the Con- 
cordia Theological Monthly. 

Mrs. Zimmermann is the former Genevieve 
E. Bahls of Danville, Ill. Dr. and Mrs. Zim- 
mermann have two children, Karmin 7, and 
Thomas 2. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Organization. — Fifty-seven delegates 
from the various Districts of Synod attended 
the annual Educational Conference of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod on 
July 6 and 7, 1954, at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis. Twenty-seven Districts of Synod 
were represented. Representatives from the 
seminaries in St. Louis and Springfield, from 
the colleges in River Forest, Seward, and 
Winfield, and members of the Board for 
Parish Education and staff members of the 
Board were present. Rev. C. T. Spitz served 
as chairman, and Wm. A. Kramer was sec- 
retary. Dr. Arthur L. Miller, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board for Parish Education, 
was in charge of program and arrangements. 


Essays. — “The Techniques of Evangelism 
Through our Educational Agencies” by the 
Rev. Elmer A. Kettner (St. Louis) stressed 
the importance of giving the child a con- 
sciousness of redemption and subjective justi- 
fication, carrying the lessons on redemption 
into real life situations. Advantage must be 
taken of opportunities for evangelism train- 
ing, be it before class, during class, after 
class, in the home, or in casual meetings and 
conversations, Various avenues of training 
pupils to be evangelists were presented, such 
as attendance and enrollment goals and con- 
tests, children’s tracts, Christ-centered con- 
versations, personal assignments, and prayers. 

Dr. A. C, Stellhorn, Secretary of Schools 
(St. Louis), presented “A Progress Report 
on School Promotion.” The results of a ques- 
tionnaire to District Boards indicated that 
school promotion is achieved through an in- 
creased local interest and initiative, a greater 
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systematization of guidance and stimulation 
by District officials, and a unification of 
synodical forces to foster parochial schools. 
The increase in the number of schools and 
subsequent rise in the percentage of children 
enrolled will require an adequate supply of 
synodically trained and approved teachers. 
Leadership and administrative procedure on 
the part of Synod’s School Office and of 
District Boards and Superintendents is 
achieved through direct approaches by 
means of reports, recommendations, ad- 
dresses, or other contacts. Approaches 
through audio-visual and printed materials 
should continue. 

“Basic Principles of Christian Education” 
by Supt. W. J. Gernand (Central District ) 
stressed the need for a clear and definite 
statement of purposes. Basic and primary 
must be the principle to bring the sinner to 
Christ and acceptance of the Gospel by faith 
and to nourish and strengthen the believer 
in Christian living. In using stated purposes 
in education one must guard against over- 
emphasis or underemphasis, strive to har- 
monize the spiritual, intellectual, and social 
aspects of learning, and to co-ordinate ac- 
tivities of a congregation as a whole (all 
agencies and the home) to create an environ- 
ment for learning. 

Executive Secretary Dr. Arthur L. Miller 
(St. Louis) presented “The Relationship of 
Church and State as It Affects Agencies of 
Formal Education.” The legal relationship 
of the State to the nonpublic school acknowl- 
edges the right of the parent to control the 
education of his children if it does not 
agitate against the State. The 48 States rec- 
ognize that the compulsory education laws 
are satisfied by attendance at a parochial 
school, provided the equivalent of education 
given in public schools is met. Significant 
court cases were cited to show that the non- 
public school is protected through the courts. 
The authority of the State to regulate non- 
public schools lies in its police power. Vari- 


ous charts were presented indicating areas’ 


of control, including administrative regula- 
tions, curriculum regulations, use of the flag, 
health and safety regulations, State require- 
ments for teacher certification, and inspec- 
tion of buildings for safety in construction. 


The large measure of freedom we enjoy calls 


for vigilance and gratitude. 
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Open Forums. — Various areas of parish 
education were presented in open forum dis- 
cussions. The success of area or regional 
conferences was described, and the value 
and need for a varied but unified program 
at such conferences was stressed in “How 
to Improve Sunday School Associations and 
Conferences” by Supt. Dr. A. E. Wittmer 
(Eastern District). 

“How to Introduce Family Life Education 
in the Districts’ by Rev. O. E. Feucht 
(St. Louis) proposed allocating basic areas 
to the pastor, to the Sunday school superin- 
tendent and parish school principal, to the 
local board of education, and to the congre- 
gational planning council. Local family life 
institutes permit many leaders of a congre- 
gation to be present. The experimental 
laboratory at grass-roots level under varying 
circumstances could be tried. (A digest of 
such a family life workshop in Salina, Kans., 
was presented.) Regional training meetings 
give the District a corps of helpers in all 
areas of District activities. Regular confer- 
ences of pastors and teachers as well as cir- 
cuit meetings are other avenues of introduc- 
ing family life education. 

That teacher recruitment must be on a 
selective basis; that it must be a whole- 
hearted and continuous effort, not just a 
spasmodic spurt; and that some earnest, 
active searching for recruits is necessary to 
meet the demands in our expansion of 
schools was proposed and discussed in “How 
to Recruit More Teachers” by Rev. W. F. 
Wolbrecht, Board for Higher Education 
(St. Louis). 

Regular Sunday school teacher meetings 
— weekly preferable, but never less frequent 
than biweekly — are to be considered a 
prerequisite for Sunday school teachers. 
Teacher training courses ought to be con- 
sidered a requisite. We must secure greater 
participation, a more general use of Con- 
cordia teacher-training courses, and be more 
aggressive in the local congregation. These 
points were brought out in the discussion of 
“How Can We Approximate Our Goal 
‘Every Teacher a Trained Teacher’?” by 
Dr. Paul Koenig (St. Louis). 

Supt. A. H. Kramer (Northern Illinois ) 
presented “How to Help Congregations 
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Train Bible Class Teachers.” Help may be 
offered through leadership courses in local 
congregations or joint courses by several 
congregations in an area; by specific course 
preparations and guidelines; by Bible insti- 
tute courses; by observation; and by reading 


of helpful books. 


Devotions. — Each session began with a 
brief inspirational message. Chaplains and 
messages were: Dr. Martin Scharlemann, 
Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, 
“Christ’s Prayer for Christian Education”; 
Rev. A. Miessler, Western District, “The 
Fear of the Lord Is the Beginning of Wis- 
dom”; Rev. Paul G. Lessmann, Southeastern 
District, “God’s Philosophy of Education”; 
Rev. Robert Hoyer, Board for Parish Edu- 
cation staff, St. Louis, “Not Spiritual In- 
fancy, but Spiritual Adulthood Is Desired 
and Required”; Rev. Justus Kretzmann, 
Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, had 
the closing devotion on Jude 20 and 21. 

The problem period for the discussions of 
problems and issues from the field proved 
to be a profitable part of the conference. 
The delegates left the conference with the 
conviction that the challenge is great and 
doubly convinced that definite action is de- 
manded to achieve results in the parish edu- 
cation program. E. T, PINGEL 


LUTHERAN HUMAN 
RELATIONS MEETING 


The Rev. Andrew Schulze, LL. D., former 
pastor of Christ the King Lutheran Church 
in Chicago, on June 10 was installed as the 
first executive secretary of the Lutheran 
Human Relations Association of America at 
Valparaiso, Ind., where the group held its 
annual convention on the campus of Val- 
paraiso University, July 9—11, 1954, 

Dr. Schulze used to be pastor of Saint 
Philip's Lutheran Church in St. Louis, and 
he is author of My Neighbor of Another 
Color, a treatise on race relations in the 
Church. 

The purpose of the Lutheran Human Re- 
lations Association is the promotion of bet- 
ter racial attitudes and practices within the 
Lutheran Church. The group gathered at 
Valparaiso University for its fifth annual in- 
stitute. 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The Board for Parish Education has 
scheduled the eleventh annual observance 
of Lutheran Education Week for the week 
of September 19—25. 

You have received your packet of ma- 
terials, which should admirably equip you to 
promote Christian education effectively. 


Of course, the advancement of Christian 
education is a year-around enterprise. How- 
ever, a periodic special boost is helpful. 

Even good things require vigilance and 
promotion for perpetuation. Christian edu- 
cation is one of these essential things which — 
deserve your enthusiastic support and ad-— 
vancement. 


Summoned to Rest 


Gustav A. NiETHAMMER, emeritus, on August 1, 1958, at the age of 80. He had 
served the church as teacher, organist, and choir director for 45 years at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
St. James and First St. Paul’s in Chicago. After his retirement from teaching in 1935, 
he continued to serve as organist and choir director at Bethesda, Chicago. 


GeorcE J. NEUMEYER, emeritus, Bay City, Mich., on November 8, 1953, at the age 
of 77. He had served as Lutheran teacher at La Grange, Ill; Trinity, Saginaw, Mich.; 
and Gethsemane, Detroit, Mich. In 1946, after fifty years of service in the church, the 
burden of old age compelled him to retire from teaching. 


Joun F. WeseER, Lakefield, Minn., suddenly on April 21, 1954, at the age of 44. He 
had served as Lutheran teacher and principal for twenty-two years at the following stations: 
Fairbank, Iowa; Waverly, Iowa; Dubuque, Iowa; and Victor, Iowa. 


THEO. BENECKE, emeritus, Minneapolis, Minn., on May 25, 1954, at the age of 93. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher from 1882 to 1915. When after 33 years of service 
consideration of his health required him to leave the teaching profession, he had served 
at Woodworth, Ill.; Danville, Ill.; Denison, Iowa; and Cabot, Pa. 


Aucust TRAPP, emeritus, Detroit, Mich., on June 8, 1954, at the age of 80. For 50 
years he had been privileged to serve as Lutheran teacher and principal until his retire- 
ment in 1947. During that period he worked at the following stations: two years at Fre- 
mont, Nebr.; nineteen years at Waldenburg, Mich.; and twenty-nine years in his home 
congregation, Zion, Detroit, where in addition to the principalship of the school he served 
his congregation in other capacities, such as director of the choir, organist, superintendent 
of the Sunday school, and secretary of the voters’ meeting. 


ALBERT C. BERNAHL, Chicago, IIl., suddenly on June 30, 1954, at the age of nearly 59. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher for a period of 38 years at the following stations: 
Fergus Falls, Minn.; Hansom Park, Chicago; and St. Paul in Dolton, Chicago. 


FREDERICK E, Mayer, St. Louis, Mo., on July 20, 1954, at the age of 61. He had. 
served the Church in various capacities for 89 years. After his graduation from Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, he held pastorates at Sherrard and Kewanee, Ill., and after 
a professorship of eleven years at Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill., he was called in 
1937 into the faculty of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, where, despite his lingering illness 
during the past years, he taught until the close of the previous school year. Dr. Mayer's 
field was systematic theology, and his last and major literary contribution, The Religious 
Bodies of America, a 587-page volume, was published in May of this year. He had been 
coeditor of the Lutheraner, editor of the Concordia Pulpit, and contributing editor of the 
Concordia Theological Monthly. He is the author of American Churches, a course for Sun- 
day school teachers in the Concordia Teacher Training Series. He had served on import- 
ant synodical committees: the Committee on Higher Education, the Committee on Cur- 


riculum for Higher Institutions of Learning, and the Board for Parish Education, of which 
he had been chairman for four years. 


